FIFTEEN CENTS 


FRANK B. KELLOGG 


“Let speech be free but not inflammatory” 
(See Page 6) 











Getting the most investment 


value for your money 


HAT you pay for a bond depends upon its individual 
features. Some may be of value to you, and some may 
not. You pay for each in the price of the bond. It is 


important to secure only such features as you need. 


Security differs, even among high-grade, conservative issues; 
and what would be a suitable investment for one person might 
not be so for another. A widow, dependent on investment in- 
come for support, might wisely take a lower rate of return, for 
greater assurance of safety. The same kind of security might be con- 
sidered a luxury to a man in active contact with business affairs. 


Features you may not need 


Marketability costs money. The more marketable, the 
more demand, and the more demand, the higher the 
price you pay. Some people need marketability. They 
must be in a position to realize quickly. Others do not. 

Tax-exemption is another feature of value to some and 
not to others. The large income may pay so high a tax rate 
that four or four and a half per cent tax-exempts yield a 
better net than taxable six per cents. On the other hand, 
the man of small income would lose 1% to 2% a year in 
buying tax-exempts. He would be paying for something 
he could not use. 


A good way to avoid waste 


There are other features in bonds which command a 
market value, useful to some, useless to others. Investors 
should carefully analyze the securities they buy 1n the light 
of their own needs. This saves capital waste. 

The surest and easiest way to avoid waste is to deal 
with a resourceful and competent bond house which puts 
the investor's interests first. It 1s the policy of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. to do that a/ways, to the best of its ability 
This house has the knowledge, experience, resources, 
and diversity of offerings which enable it to provide 
bonds which are best suited to the individual case. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 S La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 18 South msth St. 608 Griswold St 925 Euclid Ave 


ST.LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
319 North 4tb St. 82 Devonsbire St. 425 East Water St. 610 Second Ave ,5S. 


Cfind Out 


whether your bond holdings 
are well balanced 


ERETOFORE it has been difficult 

for an investor to analyze, for him- 
self, the structure of his bond holdings. 
Now it can be done easily by filling out 
a chart we have prepared. There are com- 
plete instructions on the chart and you 
can readily see what information should 
be entered and where. 

Working out your bond holdings on 
this chart will show you the need of an 
underlying plan to be followed in the 
selection of bonds. It is not enough 
merely to be satisfied that bonds you 
buy are sound; they should fir—one 
with another—to make a structure rein- 
forced by diversification and suited to 
your financial status. 

You need this chart in order to give 
your bond investments the attention 
they deserve. We shall be glad to send 
it to you without obligation. 


Write to our nearest office 
Ask for 
Analysis Chart TM-95 
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The Complete Poems of 
Henry W. Longfellow 


America’s Most Beloved Poet 


In One Volume 


Who of us has 
not roamed in 
spirit with Evan- 
geline, seeking her 
lost lover? Who has not loved the little Hiawatha? 





HE friends that Longfellow has given to us—how 
much they have meant in our lives! 
The village blacksmith with his brawny arms—his 
daughter that sang in the choir. The old clock that 
stood on the stairs and ticked out ‘““Never—forever”’. 





And the “angel whose name is Priscilla,” whom blunt 
old Captain Miles Standish cherished but whom John 
Alden won. All the characters in those charmingly 
tender stories in verse that have for years made Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow America’s poet. 


Who has not dreamed dreams inspired by a long 
forgotten tale of Boccaccio, charmingly retold—a 
legend of the castled Rhine—a romance of storied 
Spain, wherein kings and knights and artists of old 
have come to life again? 


A book to be cherished by every American 


Now, in one fascinating, limp bound volume, 
clearly printed on beautiful Bible paper, you 
canown all the poems that Long fellow ever wrote, 
nearly six hundred of them! Only the exquisite 
fineness of the paper used makes this possible. 
Poems of gladness, poems of sadness, poems of 
wonder and romance, poems of sea and land, 
poems that touch the hearts of Americans as 
the works of no other poet have ever been able 
to do, poems that belong in every home 
library—a lasting contribution to the litera- 
ture of America. 

This beautiful, light weight volume, of a size 
so convenient for holding in the hand, was 
printed especially for us by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company, at the famous Riverside Press. 
Remember, this is not the usual makeshift 
volume containing a few scattered poems, but 
a beautiful example of modern book- 
making that contains every poem Long- 
fellow ever wrote, including all copy- 
righted material. 





























Examine This Fascinating 
Book FREE 


Let us send you this beautiful volume for a 
full week’s free examination. You need not 
pay-one penny unless you are certain that you 
want to keep it. Then only the small price 
quoted in the coupon, ridiculously low - a 
de luxe edition of America’s favorite poet. 
Don’t delay a single day! Simply mail the 
coupon, now! 
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/ THE PLYMOUTH PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 59 
7 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: Send me, for one week’s [free examina- 
tion your new one-volume edition of the works of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow large, clear type on 


Featherweight Bible inding, 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to, or corrective of, 
news previously published in TIME. 


Affront 


TIME Aiken, S. C. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 9, 1925 
Sirs: 


Is the glorification of the Negro now 
an accepted policy of your magazine? 
had hoped that after the protest of one 
Southerner you might show some consid- 
eration for the sensibilities of our people 
by the discontinuance of your practice of re- 
ferring to the colored man as “mister.” I 
was deeply grieved, therefore, to find two 
new instances of this kind in your Sept. 
7 issue. I refer to your entitlement of 
Robert Taylor on Page 6 and Walter Co- 
hen on Page 8&8. 

This practice, it seems to me, is wholly 
unnecessary, from your standpoint, and 
from that of the Southerner, assumes al- 
most nauseating proportions. Furthermore, 
its protraction, in the face of previous 
protest, impresses me as a flagrant affront 
to the feelings of our people. If it be, 
as it appears, your desire to alienate and 
force from your ranks such readers of 
Time as hail from the South, you are 
pursuing a most effectual course. 

BARLOW HENDERSON 


It is not TIME’s desire to lose 
the good will of its Southern 
friends. TIME will, however, con- 
tinue to employ the “Mr.” in referr- 
ing to men who lack other titles. 
Would Mr. Henderson himself care 
to be styled plain ‘“Henderson”?— 
ED. 


They All Grab 


TIME Short Hills, N. J. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 17, 1925 
Sirs: 


o é Your paper is delightful. We all 
grab for it, but you put such ugly men 
on the covers! Can’t we have a good 
looking woman for a change? I subscribed 
through one of those “boys working their 
way through college’ at the door and hope 
my time isn’t up; if so keep going and send 


a bill please. 
J. L. TERRY 


TIME will print the faces of 
“good looking women” on its cov- 
ers at such time as good looking 
women become directly significant 
in world affairs.—ED. 


Dirty Thoughts 


TIME Philadelphia, Pa. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 12, 1925 
Sirs: 


Having access to TIME’s inimitable col- 
umns every week, though not a subscriber, 
I have watched its growth with interest. 
Particularly interesting are EDUCATION, RE- 
LIGION critique. And LETTERS. 


Under Reticion in TIME, Sept. 7, comes 
John Roach Straton, with a tirade against 
the dance. Question: Are Preacher Strat- 
on’s thoughts fit for print? Question : 
Why should « professed follower of Christ, 
cleanest thinker and liver, hunt for “dirt,” 
present it, exaggerated and made dirtier, 
obviously by his own interpretation, to a 
Christian congregation? to whom, 
by his own admission, such an interpreta- 
tion had never occurred! 


Someone should present Preacher Straton 
with Havelock Ellis’ Dance of Life, call to 





his attention that author’s reference to God 


as Divine Ironist. 
D. C. HEATH 


Again, Tabernacle 


TIME New York, N. Y. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 15, 1925 
Sirs: 


I have just read the excerpt from my 
letter in your issue of Aug. 31. It may 
interest you to know that when I wrote 
the Editor of the Christian Century, he ex- 
cused his publication of the error by the 
fact that Time had printed it, and that 
no denial had appeared. 


I also have in this mail a letter from 
Heflin, Alabama, congratulating me on the 
correction which I sent to your periodical. 


CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 


On July 13 last, TIME printed a 
story which stressed the prominent 
part played by a donkey, a lemon- 
ade stand, an ice cream booth, at 
the ground-breaking ceremonies of 
Dr. Reisner’s Broadway Tabernacle, 
Manhattan. The Christian Century 
“re-wrote” this story, without men- 
tioning the fact that it had re- 
written it from TIME. When Dr. 
Reisner wrote a letter to TIME de- 
nying that the ground-breaking 
ceremonies had been un-Christlike, 
undignified, TIME printed his letter 
(TIME, Aug. 31) but made public 
note of the fact that the Christian 
Century had also misrepresented 
Dr. Reisner—as much as to imply 
that Dr. Reisner had been loud and 
undignified, despite his protest. Now 
all is clear, and TIME begs Dr. 
Reisner’s pardon, this time in all 
sincerity.—ED. 


. 7 ° 


At Cooperstown 


TIME Albany, N. Y. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 8, 1925 
Sirs: 

You will be interested to know 


that while at the Otesaga Hotel at Coop- 
erstown, N. Y., last week-end I noticed 
two persons in the lobby reading TIME... 


JOHN H, GRIFFIN 


Reviewer Flayed 


TIME Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The News-Magazine Aug. 28, 1925 
Sirs: 


Your literary editor must be a ‘“‘native 
New Yorker,” born in Bohunk, Iowa, and 
“never been outside of New York in his 
life.” He exhibits the provincial intolerance 
and superiority so often seen in the un- 
cultured New York business man. 


In your Aug. 24 issue, Forbes-Robertson’s 
autobiography, Page 14, “is a snapshot al- 
bum.” Miss Barrington’s Glorious Apollo, 
“a florid woman’s Byron, contrived by 
a rather superior Elinor Glyn,” and “only 
a patient reader will... win through, 
to the central piece of work that recom- 
mends” Miss Wilson’s The Kenworthys. 
No other books are reviewed... . 

Supercilious, sneering book reviews will 
soon be discounted by your readers unless 
accompanied at times hy enthusiastic, lauda- 
tory reviews. 

I am writing this note in the hope that 
it may add to the bulk of similar protests, 





September 28, 1925 









so that in the end your readers may learn 
of some good books recently published. 


CARL E. GUTHE 

No protests similar to that of 
Subscriber Guthe have come to 
hand. Possibly because the review- 
er spoke of the Chicken-Wagon 
Family (TIME, Sept. 21) as “an 
unforgetable book”; of Five Orient- 
al Tales (TIME, Sept. 14) as “... 
keen-edged. . . glinting fine irony”; 
of The Perennial Bachelor (Timp, 
Sept. a) On 2°. 5. Sipe. tat — 
— pulp, rigid pit, tart kernel.”— 

D. 


Likes the Poetry 


TIME Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 16, 1925 
Sirs: ~ 
-.- On Page 14, issue of Sept. 14, 
“Fond Memories,” I like that poetry 
Those Lovely Girls. What is the name of 
it? Where can I get it? 
WESLEY TENNANT 


The poetry that Reader Tennant 
liked was: 
Those lovely girls! 
They have eyes like diamonds, teeth 
like pearls, 
{ love ’em one and all, 
Stout, short and tall— 
O those beautiful, beautiful girls. 


The stanza was quoted by Will 
Thorne, British Laborite M. P., 
in his book My Life’s Battles. 
Further verses can doubtless be 
supplied by Mr. Thorne. His Lon- 
don address: No. 28 Tavistock 
Square, W. C. I.—Eb. 


Annoyed 
TIME Sacramento, Calif. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 8, 1925 
Sirs: 

Two words annoy me greatly in your 
issue of Sept. 7, Page 10, centre column: 


“Incarnadined” is too long and fancy a 
word for such a plain paragraph. 
On the same page “grooved only with the 


austere colophon.”’ You are reading the 
dictionary too much. 

Page 30—last two lines: “shoveled into 
the ground at _ Potter’s field.” Very 


inaccurate; a corpse is too big to shovel 


handily. 
Wo. E. Cuark. 


. . . 


Wrong Section 


TIME Philadelphia, Pa. 
— News-Magazine Aug. 31, 1925 
irs: 


I have read and greatly appreciated the 
treatises on the 14th Zionist Congress 
now held in Vienna (Time, Aug. 24-31). 
Your correspondents certainly deserve praise 
for presenting news so correctly and in s0 
concise and vivid a manner; only one 
thing was to be viewed with alarm—the 
fact that this news was under the RELIGION 
section. As stated, the Congress was to 
discuss such problems as “Should the col- 
onization of the Jews in Palestine be 
based on socialistic or capitalistic meth- 
ods?’’, “Should the _ policies of Great 
Britain, as pursued under the commis- 
sionership of Sir Herbert Samuel, be 
approved or a firmer stand taken, thus in- 
vesting the power of leadership in a new 
executive?” It is clear that these as well 
as the many other issues brought up are 
of a purely social character, and as such 
they were rather to be classed under your 
FOREIGN NEWS columns. 


GEORGE SILVER 
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The actual size of the Scrap 
Book is 8144 x 1034 


Choice Bits From 
These Great 
Writers: 

H. G. WELLS 
MAETERLINCK 
HELEN KELLER 
GEORGE ELIOT 
DANTE 
OSCAR WILDE 
SHAKESPEARE 
DICKENS 
ARISTOTLE 
GUIZOT 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
HUXLEY 
FRANCIS BACON 
MADAME DE STAEL 
JOHN RUSKIN 
CHARLES DARWIN 
CONFUCIUS 
DISRAELi 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


—and hundreds of other 
great minds from every age, 
every country, writing on al- 
most every subject of general 
interest. 


“A Little of Everything ’”’ 


In the Great 


Scrap 
Elbert 


Book of 
Hubbard 


An inspiring digest of the best thoughts and ideas 
of every age, collected by the famous writer and 
orator during his brilliant, crowded, illustrious 


lifetime. 


The only book of its kind in existence. 


An Inexhaustible Source of Ideas 
for Your Daily Inspiration 


T is now possible for you to 

own and use the Scrap Book 
prepared by Elbert Hubbard— 
the remarkable Scrap Book that 
helped him become one of 
America’s most versatile orators 
and most prolific writers. 

Between these two covers is 
the fruit of a lifetime’s study and 
reading. Here are the thoughts 
that inspired Elbert Hubbard, 
the ideas that gave him vision, 
the beautiful passages that set 
his pulse to beating, the bits of 
wisdom that made him such a 
successful business man, the rare 
snatches of brilliance that made 
him so powerful an orator. 

All here—brief, clear, con- 
densed—as they were clipped, 
preserved and used by Elbert 
Hubbard himself. Choice selec- 
tions from more than 500 master 
thinkers and writers. The satire 
of Voltaire and the poetry of 
Whitman The wit of Mark 
Twain and the wisdom of 
Carlyle. 

Elbert Hubbard’s amazing 
Scrap Book is not only a source 
of lifelong inspiration, but a 
liberal education condensed into 
one beautiful and unique volume! 


His Tremendous Output 
Traced to This Scrap Book 


The enormous output and the 
unexampled versatility of Elbert 
Hubbard amazed every one. He 
was editor and publisher, philos- 
opher and business man, crafts- 
man and executive, writer and 
orator. How did this self-taught 
man make himself a master in 
so many fields? Where did he 
find the inspiration for carrying 
forward his great work? 

The answer is to be found in 
the Scrap Book, which he kept 
faithfully through the years and 
to which he turned constantly 


for ideas and for inspiration. In 
this Scrap Book he preserved 
the best of whatever he read— 
and he was a prodigious reader. 
In this Scrap Book he preserved 
the rarest and choicest selections 
from the world’s great masters. 
And he was well qualified to 
judge what was worth while 
preserving. 

Through the most pains- 
taking research and_ study, 
through the most exhaustive 
reading and the most careful 
process of weeding out, Elbert 
Hubbard finally produced a 
Scrap Book that is a_ whole 
glorious library in itself! 


For Your Daily Use! 

You cannot imagine what it 
will mean to you to own this 
extraordinary Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book. Each selection is 
a mental exercise. Each quota- 
tion is a fundamental truth or an 
inspiring idea. 

Why search the world’s vast 
storehouse of intellectual debris 
to find the thoughts, ideas and 
inspiration that are already 
gathered into this great Scrap 


Send No Money Now 


Five Days’ Free Examination 


Just clip the mail the coupon 
today. It will bring to you 
immediately Elbert Hubbard’s 
Scrap Book for five days’ free 
examination. If you are stimu- 
lated and inspired by the first 
page you read, keep it for your 
own and send $2.90 plus a few 
cents postage in full payment. 
If you are not delighted, return 
the book to us and owe us noth- 
ing. 

We want you to be sole judge. Clip 
off this coupon now and mail it at once. 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distri- 
butors, Dept. 49, 50 West 47th Street, 
New York City. 


See this remarkable Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book and judge 
it for yourself. You have the 
privilege of returning it within 
5 days if you aren’t delighted. 


Book—collected and preserved... 0° aan ane ame am cama 


by one of the ablest minds of 
modern times? 


Not An Ordinary Book— 
Unique and Beautiful 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap | 
Book is a fine example of Roy- | 
croft book-making. The type 
is set Venetian style—that is, 

a page within a page—and | 
printed in two colors on fine 
tinted book paper. Itis boundin | 
scrap-book style and tied with 
linen tape. The covers are | 
made of cloth-lined butcher 
paper, reproducing the binding | 
of Elbert Hubbard’s famous 
magazine, The Philistine. ' 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distri- 
butors, Dept. 49, 50 West 47th 
Street, N. Y. C. 

You may send to me for five days’ 
free examination a copy of Elbert Hub- 
bard’s Scrap Book in the cloth-lined 
butcher binding. Within the five-day 
period I will either return the Scrap Book 
without obligation or keep it for my own, 
sending you $2.90 plus a few cents 
postage in full payment. 


Name. 
Address. . 
Ce... 06.9 «0 vin OONRE se : 
A few copies are available in a de 
| luxe binding of semi-flexible basket 
weave buckram for only $1 addi- 
tional, Please check in the square at 


the left if you want this de luxe binding 
with the same return privilege. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


( Three airplanes slid out of the 
sky and alighted at Bolling Field, 
Washington. A delegation carry- 
ing an invitation climbed out and 
proceeded to the White House. Mr. 
Coolidge received them. The spokes- 
man, Capt. Edward V. (“Eddie”), 
Rickenbacker, made a little speech 
and presented the strange invita- 
tion—an airplane with a_ wing- 
spread of about two feet, and on 
its upper wing the words: 

“The President and Governors of 
the National Aeronautic Association 


request the honor of your presence 
at the Pulitzer Trophy Race at 
Mitchel Field, Saturday, Oct. 10, 
1925.” 


@ President Coolidge announced 
two diplomatic appointments: 
William W. Russell, now Min- 
ister Extraordinary and  Plen- 
ipotentiary to the Dominican Re- 
public, was appointed to Siam with 
the same honors and titles. Evan 
E. Young, Chief of the Bureau of 
Eastern Affairs in the State De- 
partment, was made Minister Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
the Dominican Republic. 


@ Little did the President know 
of the full consequence of his ac- 
tion, the involutions and convolu- 
tions of human destiny, of life and 
death, that hung upon the event 
when he set out to Swampscott last 
June (TIME, June 29). Now he 
knows at least in part. For when 
he went, one of his train was Miss 
Margaret Carr, a cook who had 
flipped him many a fine wheat-cake 
and other delicacies. She returned 
to Washington two weeks ago still 
in the President’s train. But last 
week it became known that she 
was leaving, going back to Swamp- 
scott, going back to marry Jerry 
Shea, who is chauffeur to the Presi- 
dent’s good friend Frank W. 
Stearns, who lives next door to 
White Court, at Red Gables. 


@ One of the President’s callers 
was his former Secretary of the 
Navy Edwin Denby, now Chairman 
of a Committee raising $150,000 to 
advertise his home city of De- 


troit as a spot delightful to tour- 
ists and salubrious for industry. 


a cC. Bascom Slemp, onetime 
(1923-25) Secretary to President 
Coolidge, called at the White House 
office. He did not come for the 
pleasure of looking over his former 
stamping ground, but went in order 
to advocate the appointment of a 
Judge in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. A 


C William V. Hodges of Denver, 
Treasurer of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, called at the 
White House to thank Mr. Cool- 
idge—thank him for an honor de- 
clined. The President had offered 
Mr. Hodges the vacant embassy at 
Tokyo. Mr. Hodges, a_ widower, 
had declined’ for the sake of his 
children whom he wishes to have 
educated in the U. S. 


C President Coolidge appointed 
Miss Jessie Dell, Georgia Democrat, 
for 25 years an employe of the War 
Department, to be a member of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission suc- 
ceeding the late Mrs. Helen Hamil- 
ton Gardener who gave her brain 
to Cornell (T1iME, Aug. 17, Sept. 14, 
WOMEN). 
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CG The President received Dwight 
W. Morrow, General Harbord, Ad- 
miral Fletcher, Senator Bingham 
and other members of the Aviation 
Inquiry Board, told them what he 
wanted of them, gave them lunch- 
eon, was photographed with them. 
(See ARMY and Navy.) 


@ The President let it be known 
that he regarded. Mr. Kellogg’s 
action in excluding Shapurji Sak- 
latvala, Parsee and Communist 
member of the British Parliament, 
from U. S. shores, as the only ac- 
tion possible in compliance with the 
law. (See CABINET). 


@ Ambassador Sheffield called at 
the White House to confer with the 
President before returning to his 
post at Mexico City. 


C@ At the unveiling of a Harding 
Memorial at Vancouver, B. a 
where the late President spoke just 
before his death two years and 
more ago, a message was read 
from President Coolidge: “The 
United States has no higher ambi- 
tion than that which inspires it to 
desire a continuance of those mu- 
tually beneficent relations which 
have so long existed between it 
and its nearest neighbor among the 
world’s great nations.” 


@ The President made plans to 
visit Omaha on Oct. 6 to speak be- 
fore the American Legion Con- 
vention and to review a parade of 
War Veterans, as well as to ad- 
dress the Convention of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation in 
Chicago early in December. 


@ Mr. Coolidge, in spite of the 
advanced state of the calendar, 
went walking on a hot day in his 
straw hat. Said he: “I have res- 
urrected my straw hat; summer 
isn’t over yet.” 


( If the President had been beard- 
ed, most assurely his whiskers 
would have been clipped last week 
by an automobile that swept around 
a corner on H Street as he was 
taking his constitutional. One of 
of secret service guardians snatched 
him from harm’s way. Another 
jumped on the car’s running board 
and had the driver arrested by the 
nearest policeman. The fellow was 
charged with cutting corners and 
failing to give the right of way to 
pedestrians, was bailed out for 
$3,500. 








THE CABINET 
Poor Chap Shapurji 


The Secretary of State is a lit- 
tle man, and he is rather ner- 
vous in his manner. So the giants 


So 
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S. SAKLATVALA 


He pained his brother 


of wit and wisdom who wander 
among the concentric semicircles 
of desks in the Senate Chamber 
looked at him quizzically, and be- 
tween the making of one law and 
the making of another dubbed him 
“Nervous Nellie.” 

With those who look with a 
critical eye upon him and all his 
actions, seeing the superficial ec- 
centricity and overlooking the well- 
measured ability within the man, 
although he has long passed from 
those semicircles of desks and 
the sacrosanct precincts of the 
Chamber devoted to the delibera- 
tions of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and although he passed 
through and beyond the U. S. Em- 
bassy at the Court of St. James’s, 
the contemptuous sobriquet _ still 
sticks. 


As it is their wont to murmur 
it from time to time, so they 
murmured “Nervous Nellie” last 
week when he first summoned to 
confer with him his former col- 
league, now become Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senator Borah, and later went to 
confer with President Coolidge, and 
then issued a statement. 











TIME 


“Nervous,” the critics reiterated. 
“What is he nervous about now?” 


Oct. 1. In the great pit of the 
House of Representatives in the 
Capitol at Washington, on the first 
day of October there will assem- 
ble a strange polyglot agglomera- 
tion of men whom the peoples of 
the teeming earth have, chosen to 
regulate their liberties and decree 
their tabus—the Interparliamentary 
Union. Gatherings of diplomats 
from half the countries of the 
world are fairly common, and as- 
semblages of executive heads, 
premiers, dictators and Presidents 
are not unknown. But the law- 
makers of the world generally re- 
main in a magnificent isolation 
from international contacts. The 
Interparliamentary Union is the 
great exception. In Paris, on Oct. 
31, 1888, a few French and Brit- 
ish legislators assembled  unoffi- 
cially to promte the cause of in- 
ternational arbitration treaties. 
They decided however, to treat of 
other matters as well, and invite 
the legislative representatives of 
other countries to sit with them. 
In June, 1889, the first meeting 
of the Interparliamentary Union 
was held and meetings have been 
held every year since except dur- 
ing the War. The object of these 
unofficial meetings is “to unite in 
common action the members of all 
parliaments constituted in national 
groups to secure co-operation,” etc., 
ete., in the usual vague and well- 
known terms. 


The U. S. has been represented 
in the meetings from the first by 
Congressmen or Senators, although 
attendance was not regular at first. 
In 1904 the meeting of the Union 
was held in St. Louis during the 
World’s Fair. In 1915 it was to 
have met in the U. S., but the 
War intervened. In 1924 Congress 
invited the Union to meet at 
Washington this year. The invita- 
tion was accepted. Congress voted 
$50,000 towards the expenses of 
the meeting, which takes place 
next month. 


The Gathering. Crossing the 
boundaries of their fatherlands, 
legislators last week made their 
way towards Washington. Ex- 
Chancellor Josef Wirth, of Ger- 
many, lately resigned from his 
party (TIME, Sept. 7, Germany), 
was among the (ffirst arrivals. 
Frenchmen, Germans, Englishmen, 
Italians, Swiss, Rumanians, Aus- 
trians, Czechs, Latvians, Lithu- 
anians, Serbs, Swedes, Poles, Irish, 
Magyars, Belgians, Bulgarians, Ca- 
nadians, Egyptians, Finns, Dutch- 
men, Norwegians, Danes were on 
their way. 

The State Department had is- 
sued blanket orders to diplomatic 
officials that visas be given the 
passports of all who wanted to 
come. 
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Suddenly certain newspapers and 
persons began to murmur, “This 
Parsee,* this M. P. from Batter- 
sea, he’s a Red, an anarchist, a 
what-not. What does the State 
Department mean by admitting 
him? Doesn’t the law forbid the 
entrance of persons into this coun- 
try who advocate the overthrow 
of our Government?” 

Official Cognizance. Hearing 
these murmurs, Secretary Kellogg 
took heed. He well remembered 
the storm that broke when Count 
Karolyi was admitted to this coun- 
try to visit his sick Countess but 
forbidden political utterances 
(TIME, Mar. 2). He _ considered 
what might be done in the case 
of this Parsee with the unpro- 
nounceable name, Shapurji Sak- 
latvala. Secretary Hughes had 
had his Karolyi, but Secretary Kel- 
logg did not want a Saklatvala for 
a Karolyi. 

He conferred with Mr. Borah, 
with Mr. Coolidge. Then the Sec- 
retary of State issued a_ state- 
ment. The statement, quoted from 
the utterances of the Parsee, who 





Mr. KELLOGG 
Lowest type? 





*Parsees constitute a sect in India who 
are followers of Zoroaster. They are descend- 
ants of ancient Persians who migrated to 
India in the 8th Century. They are one of 
the more advanced of India’s numerous 
racial and religious minorities. 
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had been elected to Parliament by 
an English constituency (see Com- 


MONWEALTH): 

I, as a Communist and a true believer in 
Internationalism, do not speak with the 
the intention of offending but with the in- 
tention of giving a shock to your mentality. 
I, for one, will not yield to terrorism. I! 
am going to carry subversive propaganda, 
revolutionary propaganda, Communist prop- 
aganda, international propaganda, with the 
assistance of the Russians and the Chinese 
and the Germans and the British. 

I am going to America as a friend of 
the working classes. British imperialism 
ought to crumble in the dust. I am out 
to work for a revolution and for the day 
when the workers will control the whole 
world. 
to face cold steel. 


Said Mr. Kellogg: 

Saklatvala is understood to be a member 
of the British Parliamentary delegation to 
the Inter-parliamentary Union meeting to 
be held in Washington. He is not ap- 
pointed by the British Government nor se- 
lected by any authority of the British Gov- 
ernment. I know of no reason why he 
should be considered exempt from the 
immigration law any more than the 
humblest immigrant who holds subversive 
or revolutionary views and carries on propa- 
ganda contrary to our institutions. It is 
the policy of this Government to exclude 
such persons from coming to this country. 

I do not believe in curbing free speech, 
nor do I believe in making this country 
the stamping ground for every revolu- 
tionary agitator of other countries. This 
is no place for them. Nobody, I believe, 
will object to any citizen of the United 
States advocating a change of our form 
of Government by legal and constitutional 
means, but I do not believe we should 
admit foreigners to this country to preach 
anarchy or a revolutionary overthrow of 
Government. 

The Outcry. Promptly cries and 
countercries arose. 

Said Senator Borah: 

It is neither necessary nor wise to ex- 
clude Saklatvala. He is a member of the 
British Parliament. What he has said 
he has said there. If he comes here for 
the Parliamentary Union sessions and 
violates any law, then there is time enough 
to proceed against him and put him in 
jail if need be. 

But to assume in advance that he is too 
dangerous a character to admit to these 
shores because of his Communist beliefs 
would offer an affront to the British people. 
The way to spread such doctrines is to 
make martyrs of the spreaders. The blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the church 
in more ways than one. I do not want 
to see the right of free speech more 
abridged on American than on British soil. 


Said Mr. Saklatvala: 

If I got to the United States, I would 
prove Secretary Kellogg a liar and a de- 
famer in ten minutes. 

The speech of mine in the British Par- 
liament quoted by Secretary Kellogg has 
been falsely reported. Mr. Kellogg is de- 
ceiving the American public. He claims 
I would preach sedition in America. 

Mr. Kellogg has accused and _ black- 
guarded and condemned me without a hear- 
ing. What he has done is a work of the 
lowest type of human being. It is a 
work which is a disgrace to America. And 
it is illegal. ; 

Mr. Kellogg has committed an atrocity 
in the name of the American people. He 
has lent himself to the British intrigue 
to keep me out of America. 

Said Mr. Saklatvala’s brother, 
P. D. Saklatvala, President of the 


Middle States Oil Co.: : 

For 20 years I have been a resident of 
the United States. I am a_ naturalized 
citizen, a loyal American. 

That my brother has been excluded from 
the United States and refused permission 
to attend the forthcoming congress of the 
Inter-parliamentary Union here is no sur- 
prise to me. 


But before this comes you will have. 


TIME 


Washington knows best. Mr. Kellogg's 
word is final. 

The phase of the affair that I resent 
is my  brother’s inflammatory language 
directed toward our Secretary of State. 
I don’t mind how he expresses himself, 
so long as he does it with the tact obliga- 
tory on a member of Parliament. 


We were schoolmates together at St. 


Wide World 
CoL. CHARLES SWEENEY 


$1,000 fine? Three years in prison? 


Francis Xavier’s Academy in Bombay. He 
was always getting in trouble, always tak- 
ing the opposite side, no matter whether 
he believed in the issue or not. 

Then twenty-one years ago, I came to 
America. He went to England. Ever 
since he’s been the family thorn, taking 
the side of every tatterdemalion, every un- 
derdog in England. 

Ours is a very rich family. 
tunities, as provided by our family, 
the same for us brothers. 

My brother, Beram D. Saklatvala, has 
done well as a chemical expert in Pitts- 
burgh. I have prospered here in New 
York in the oil business. j 

But our “insurgent brother” threw his 
chances away. He could be today one of 
the most distinguished men in Great Britain 
and India. Instead, he flings vituperative 
words at Secretary Kellogg. 

The press commented diversely: 
“Good. This is no place for Reds,” 
or “What! another invasion of free 
speech!” or “Why dignify this 
windbag by excluding him?” or 
“Mr. Kellogg could not do other- 
wise—the law required that Sak- 


latvala be excluded.” 


The oppor-* 
were 


Warning 

The Department of State, writer 
of official notes to kings, ministers, 
directors, and potentates of the 


| 


world, last week despatched a mem- 
orandum directed at a handful of 
U. S. citizens who have been pilot- 
ing French airplanes in the war 
against the Riffs in Morocco. 

The memorandum was merely a 
warning. It called attention to a 
section of the revised statutes 
which forbids the enlistment of 
U. S. nationals in foreign military 
ventures within the U. S. or in ter- 
ritory under its jurisdiction. (The 
U. Ss. has by treaty extraterritori- 
ality jurisdiction over its citizens 
in Morocco). 

_The legal point-involved seems to 
hinge largely on the question of 
where the U. §. aviators enlisted 
in the French cause A number of 
Americans, former members of the 
Lafayette Escadrille, have enlisted 
in the “Sherifian Air Force’; that 
is, the French Air Force, but 
nominally the Air Force of the Sul- 
tan of Morocco. The U. S. statute, 
if applicable, declares that persons 
making such enlistments are guilty 
of high misdemeanors punishable 
by fines up to $1,000 and imprison- 
ment for not more than three 
years. 

Whether Colonel Charles Sweeney 
and other American fliers in Mor- 
occo prefer their present occupa- 
tion* to immunity from $1,000 fine 
and three years in prison should 
soon become apparent. 


Complaints 


Murmurs of wrath came out of 
the West. Like a swarm of bees, 
droning a chorus of anger, they 
floated across the continent and 
then they settled, settled around the 
head of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, on the brow of Hubert 
Work. 

Last week Borah, the beekeeper, 
came to, and he told the President 
at what the bees were angry. The 
matter involved was the irrigation 
policy of the Department of the 
interior. In the first place the 
farmers on the Government irriga- 
tion projects were hard up. Then, 
also, they had been told by agents 
of the Department of the Interior 
that they would not have to pay 
for this year’s water until their 
crops were in, but in July, long be- 
fore the crops were ready, the Gov- 
ernment came demanding money— 
threatening to cut off the precious 
water. In some cases the water 
was cut off. And the ranks of the 
ruined were augmented. 

Rumor had it that Senator Borah 
came to say to the President on be- 
half of several western Senators— 
Mr. McNary, Mr. Stanfield, Mr. 


*Colonel Sweeney wrote to his sister in 
Spokane: “The Riffs are excellent infantry 
and first-class shots. You may judge when 
I tell you that they have already shot out 
of airplanes from 500 to 1,060 feet up and 
going from 80 to 100 miles an hour over 
twenty French aviators.” 

The French communiques from the front 
have not been so specific. 
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Oddie, Mr. Cameron—that Mr. 
Work would have to retire if the 
Republicans were to carry the West 
in 1926. But this Mr. Borah de- 
nied, saying that he urged only a 
modification of Government policy. 
What the President said in reply 
is not known, but only the day be- 
fore he had told newspaper men 
that the fault was not with Secre- 
tary Work but with Congress, 
which had refused to pass the Ad- 
ministration’s measures for allow- 
ing deferred payment to the settlers 
on reclamation projects. 
Reclamation projects are, by and 
large, high cost, “marginal” enter- 
prises. Just as it is unprofitable 
to drill wells and pump water if 
there is plenty of good water to be 
obtained from streams or lakes, so 
it is unprofitable to undertake ex- 
pensive reclamation projects until 
there is no longer an adequate sup- 
ply of naturally good farm land. 
There has to be a shortage and 
consequently an increase in price 
in order to make any marginal en- 
terprise profitable. ; 
Agriculture has not yet complete- 
ly recovered from its post-War 
overproduction and consequently the 
irrigation projects, handicapped by 
large investments in dams_ and 
other water supply works, have 
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Irrigation irritation 


proved peculiarly unprofitable. Set- 
tlers on Government irrigation proj- 
ects have not been able to pay 
back to the Government the cost 
of its investment, and in some 
eases have not even been able to 
pay the actual upkeep charges for 
water supply. 

But the growing demand for food 
throughout the world will doubtless 


| boost food prices in a few years so 
as to make many of the projects 
| suecessful. The problem is to be 
prepared for future needs without 
undertaking projects that are too 
much of a burden at present. 


The present discomfiture is in- 
creased by the fact that many 
settlers on irrigation projects have 
not been properly equipped with 
either capital or experience; so 
with the present unfavorable con- 
ditions they have been doubly 
hard hit.* 


THE CONGRESS 
Public Lands 


The Senate Public Lands Com- 
mittee (Timg, Aug. 17, Sept. 14 
21) last week saw a great deal of 
public land, and heard a great 
many public complaints. The west- 
ern Senators who are on the Com- 
mittee—Stanfield, Oddie, Cameron, 
Gooding—come up for re-election 
next year, and are very keen to 
please the complainants. So much 
will be heard of those complaints 
next winter in Washington. 





Particularly cattlemen, who have 
been almost ruined by recent con- 
ditions, want permits to graze in 
the public for perpetuity with fees 
only large enough to cover the 
Government’s administration ex- 
penses. The Forestry Bureau is 
unwilling to surrender the nation’s 
forest reserves to the tender mer- 
cies of the hard pressed cattlemen. 
The other chief point on which the 
contest will be waged is why the 
Government has delayed undertak- 





ing irrigation projects authorized 
by Congress (see CABINET). 


On the concluding lap of its jour- 
ney the Committee last week tra- 
versed three hundred miles of 
desert in southern Oregon and 
northern Nevada, the largest single 
*piece of unreserved public domain 
remaining. Every ten or fifteen 
miles the deserted hut of some 
overambitious homesteader was 
passed. Every 50 miles or so was 
a little shack where gasoline could 
be purchased. Herds of wild horses 
watched the party as it passed, 
galloping away in a billowing cloud 
of dust if the automobiles paused. 
Running with one of these herds 
was a lone mule. Here and there 
lay the dismembered bodies of colts 
slain by cougars. Now and again 
a jack rabbit would scamper across 
the trail. Towards night the dis- 





*The Department of the Interior has 
recently placed the following restrictions on 
all prospective settlers on irrigation proj- 
ects: They must have vigorous health, 
at least $2,000 in capital (or its equivalent 
in livestock, farm implements, etc.) and 
two years’ experience in farming, prefer- 
ably irrigation farming. 





tant yelping of coyotes was audi- 


le. 
“Well,” said Senator Oddie, 


SENATOR ODDIE 
He felt for the beasts 


“those coyotes must carry a can- 
teen and a haversack in this coun- 
try.” 


Disorderly Conduct? 

Public men must be careful. If 
they become involved in any little 
fracas, or indulge in a little bit of 
drunken revelry, they are at once 


in a_ scandal which respectable 
papers, and yellow papers, and 
scurvy little gum-chewers’ sheetlets 
retail to the public. 

Last week Senator Robert N. 
Stanfield of Oregon touring the 
West with the Senate Public Lands 
Committee (vide supra) stopped at 
Baker, Ore., on personal business 
while his colleagues went on to 
Boise, Idaho. In Baker, Senator 
Stanfield became hungry and de- 
cided to eat. 

From this common beginning the 
several stories of what then fol- 
lowed divericate. According to his 
account, as he had just finished 
eating he was suddenly placed un- 
der arrest, struck twice on the head 
so that his blood flowed, while the 
offending policeman deputized sev- 
eral onlookers to take him, un- 
resisting, to jail. He charged that 
it was a “frame-up.” According 
to the official accounts he was: 1) 
drunkenly throwing things around 
in the restaurant, or 2) being fed by 
two lady companions when arrested; 
he resisted and the policeman was 
obliged to deputize others present 
to aid in taking him to the station- 
house. 

At any rate he was charged 
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with being drunk and disorderly 
and bailed out for $50 while his 
friends telegraphed to newspapers 
in Portland that the proceeding was 
an outrage. 


When the case came up for trial, 
the Senator had gone on his journey 
with the Senate Committee (vide 
supra). The only charge lodged 
was resisting an officer. In absence, 
his bail was forfeit, and the case 
closed. 


In Maryland, his home state, 
Senator Weller was arrested, for 
failing to have Maryland license 
plates on his automobile. Instead 
he had District of Columbia plates. 
The District fee is $1; the Mary- 
land fee is $20. 


In Wisconsin 


Possessed of a distinct individual- 
ity, as its vote in the last election 
shows, Wisconsin went about her 
peculiar ways last week. She held 
a primary in anticipation of an 
election on Sept. 29 to fill the Sen- 
ate seat vacated by the death of 
Robert M. LaFollette. 


There were nearly a dozen can- 
didates in the field and the inter- 
est. centered on the Republican con- 
test, in which four aspirants were 
entered. Those four’ were: Robert 
M. LaFollette Jr., running on his 
father’s platform; Roy Porter Wil- 
cox, onetime state senator, candi- 
date of the Republican state or- 
ganization, Francis E.- McGovern, 
former Governor (1911-15) running 
on a compromise Coolidge-La Fol- 
lette platform; and Daniel Wood- 
ward, “Coolidge-Dawes” candidate 
with Ku Klux support. 


Wisconsin has what is known as 
the “open primary”; a voter regard- 
less of his affilications may vote in 
the primaries of any party. 


Young Bob LaFollette, with his 
father’s platform and his father’s 
organization, was picked as the log- 
ical winner. On his behalf Senator 
Shipstead, Farmer-Laborite of Min- 
nesota, and Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, Progressive Democrat of 
Montana, came campaigning into 
the state. 


As was expected, the young La 
Follette won the Republican nom- 
ination. He had some _ 180,000 
votes, nearly 100,000 more than 
Wilcox, who ran second, and about 
30,000 more than all the other Re- 
publican candidates combined. 

So he will appear on the ballot 
on Sept. 29 as the Republican nom- 
inee, although Senator William 
M. Butler of Massachusetts, Chair- 
man of the Republican National 
Convention, declared: 


“Regardless of the fact that Rob- 
ert M. LaFollette is running as a 
Republican and is using the Re- 


publican machinery in Wisconsin, 
he is standing on a platform con- 
taining planks that were rejected as 
against the part interests at the 
Republican National Convention at 
Cleveland last year. 


“In my opinion the Republican 
National Comittee will not support 
him. I am, of course simply giving 
my private opinion. I cannot look 
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SENATOR STANFIELD 


Public men must be careful 


upon a man who opposes the Re- 
publican Party in a campaign as 
a Republican. Certainly party reg- 
ularity must have something to do 
with it in a case like this.” 


Anticipating his defeat in the 
primaries, Roy B. Wilcox, chosen 
by the regular Republicans, had 
filed as an independent; neverthe- 
less he withdrew. The regular Re- 
publicans threw their support to 
one Edward F. Dithmar, who had 
not taken part in the primary but 
had filed as an independent Repub- 
lican. 


One of the freaks of the primary 
was the Democratic contest. Wil- 
liam George Bruce, named by the 
Democratic state organization, 
lacked sufficient popular support, 
although he was unopposed on the 
ballot, and failed to poll 5% 
of the Democratic vote cast in 
Wisconsin at the last election. Ac- 
cording to Wisconsin law a candi- 
date must poll in the primaries 
at least 5% of his party’s_ vote 
in the previous election. Bruce 
failed to do so. No other Demo- 
crat did. Consequently there will 
be no regular Democratic  candi- 
date in the election, although Bruce 
will run as an independent Demo- 
crat. 





NOTES 
In New York City 


The polls opened and the polls 
closed, and New York City had 
chosen the candidates from which 
she will pick her next mayor. The 
great event of the primaries was 
the excision of Mayor John F. Hy- 
lan, who long has held sway over 
Manhattan under the aegis of Tam- 
many and with the support of his 
friend, Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst. 


Mr. Hearst as a politician has 
not been notoriously successful. 
His father, who went West in 1850, 
made a few millions in mining and 
became a Senator from California. 
William Randolph has made a 
great many more millions, out of 
paper and ink, but he has had no 
great success as a politician. In 
1896 and 1900 he backed Bryan. 
In 1902 he took boss Croker’s nomi- 
nation from Tammany and was 
elected to Congress from the 11th 
New York District. He served 
two terms (four years) and it has 
been said that he did not appear 
in Congress more than 25 times. 
In 1904 he wanted the Democratic 
Presidential nomination and was 
reported to have backed his pre- 
tentions heavily with cash, but 
failed. In 1905 he ran for Mayor 
of New York City on an anti- 
Tammany ticket and lost by a 
small margin. In 1906 he took the 
Tammany nomination for Governor 
and then broke with Tammany. 
The Demicratie ticket was elected— 
all but himself. In 1907 he backed 
his campaign manager for sheriff 
—as a Republican. In 1909 he ran 
again for Mayor of New York and 
lost. In 1910 he ran for Lieuten- 
ant Governor and lost. His ven- 
tures were attended with worse and 
worse luck at the polls. He has 
never been able to get the same 
circulation on the ballot that he 
got for his papers. 


Of late years he has been a con- 
sistent supporter of Mayor Hylan 
and, in so far, successful. But this 
year Tammany broke with Hylan 
—_ Mr. Hearst stayed on—and 
ost. 


On the election day one of his 
Manhattan papers published a full 
page editorial in support of Hylan: 


“Your predecessors risked their 
heads at Runnymede. Your fore- 
bears risked their lives, their for- 
tunes and their sacred honor be- 
neath the Liberty Bell. 


“The call that summons you is 
no less sacred. 


“Tt is a call to decide for your 
city between John F. Hylan, clean 
and honest servant of your inter- 
est and yours alone, whose record 









of deeds contains no blemish, and 
“Little Jimmie Walker, slick and 
pliant politician, Broadway butter- 
fly; advocate in public of mothers’ 
pensions and paid in private for 
easing the sale of putrid and dis- 
eased meat to those mothers. . 
etc.” 


And in its “news” columns de- 
clared: 


“Walker’s personal character, 
when it has been submitted to 
minute analysis, is such that his 
opponents mark him unfit to sit in 
the Mayor’s chair. The opinion is 
general that a man of Walker’s 
strip is unthinkable for the chief 
magistracy of the greatest city in 
the world. 


“Mayor Hylan has succeeded in 
so humiliating Walker during the 
comparatively short period the pri- 
mary campaign has been under way 
that the prospect of his ever sur- 
viving another six weeks of excoria- 
tiontion is entirely remote.” 


The results next day were brief: 
James J. Walker....250,000 votes. 
John F. Hylan.......... 155,000 votes. 


Mr. Hylan announced that he 
was “happy.” Mr. Hearst ran his 
picture with that word over it. 
“Mayor Hylan was the victim of as 
brutal a bludgeoning as modern 
politics ever devised. Way back 
last winter the plans for it were 
laid in the inner councils of Wall 
Street.” The Mayor let it be 
known after a conference with 
Hearst representatives that he 
would not run on an independent 
ticket in the coming election—on 
Nov. 3. 


The Republicans nominated 
Frank D. (Fountain Pens) Water- 
man without any to-do, giving him 
114,000 votes to 17,000 and 5,000 
for his two opponents. The Social- 
ists nominated Norman Thomas. 


The comment of Manhattan pa- 
pers seemed almost to revert to 
the great screeding days of the 
giant editors who are no more. 


The New York Times: “Mayor 
Hylan was originally a Yellow 
Hero created by the Yellow Press. 
He has openly appealed to the 
basest motives. But now the idol 
goes down together with its build- 
er in political ruin. New York may 
breathe more easily this morning. 
It has got rid of a vulgar and de- 
basing tyranny.” 


The New York World: “It has 
been a dirty campaign. That is 
certain. But if any one thinks that 
Messrs. Hearst and Hylan can be 
fought with a cool and dignified 
appeal to reason he has failed to 
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understand their power and _ their 
methods. 

“Mr. Hearst fights without any 
seruples to hamper him. He will 
say anything and do anything to 
win. There are no rules of the 
game for Mr. Hearst. There is no 
code of honor. Truth is of no im- 





Mr. HEARST 


No code of honor? 


portance to him. The only reason 
he did not make the campaign 
even dirtier than it was is that he 
did not dare face the reprisal which 
Senator Walker could have inflict- 
ed. Not fairness, not courtesy, 
not truth, restrained him, but the 
fear of what Smith and Walker 
could have done if they too had 
gone the limit.” 


In Cleveland 

While New York City was mak- 
ing a great rumpus. over the 
choice of its candidates for Mayor, 
Cleveland made not half the fuss 
over the actual choice of its mayor. 
For the choice of the Cleveland 
mayor lay not with the people but 
with the city council. One mayor, 
Clayton C. Townes, resigned, and 
another, John D. Marshall, was 
promptly elected by the council. 
But the office of mavor in Cleve- 
land is not panoplied and_ sur- 
rounded with the halo of office, for 
the city is governed by a city 
manager, at present able, active 
William R. Hopkins. 


In Massachusetts 


In Massachusetts a primary was 
held in the 2nd Congressional dis- 
trict, (President Coolidge’s home) 
because of the death of the late 
Representative Churchill. Henry L. 
Bowles of Springfield, friend of Mr. 
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Coolidge, ran against William H. 
Feiker, six times mayor of North- 
ampton. Bowles won by a. small 
margin. 

ARMY & NAVY 
Airplane Views 

Mr. Coolidge has hit upon a 
good formula for handling con- 
troversial questions when the public 
demands that something be done. 
He appoints a commission to in- 
vestigate and then recommend.* 
The recommendations then usually 
become part of the Administration’s 
program. 

Aside from the fact that the 
formula is a politically astute con- 
ception, it has the advantage, if 
properly employed, of affording an 
unpartisan expert investigation, 
and of settling the public’s mind on 
cuestions which would otherwise be 
only wind and partisanship. 

The continuance of that policy 
was marked in the appointment 
of a commission of nine to look 
into the air policies of the U. S. 
recently brought onto the con- 
troversial stage by the Shenandoah 
disaster and Colonel Mitchell’s 
charges. 

The Board met last week at the 
White House, chose Dwight W. 
Morrow, J. P. Morgan partner to 
preside over its deliberations, fixed 
the committee room of the House 
Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce as its metting place 
and announce its program. “The 
board plans to hear first the repre- 
sentatives of the air services of the 
army, the navy and the post office. 
as to their present condition, organ- 
ization, equipment, mission and the 
relation of the services to each 
other. The board expects there- 
after to invite numerous witnesses, 
including Colonel Mitchell, to ap- 
pear before them with criticisms 
and constructive suggestions.” 

In accordance with this. plan 
Acting Secretary of War Dwight F. 
Davis was summoned by the Com- 
mission as its first witness. 

Meantime two other air inquiries 
were set on foot. The War Depart- 
ment prepared to court-martial 
Colonel Mitchell for his reflections 
on his superiors in his attacks on 
the air policy of the Government, 
and the Navy Department as- 
sembled a Board of Inquiry at 
Lakehurst, N. J. to inquire into 
the causes and responsibility for the 
sinking of the Shenandoah. 

Meanwhile by order of his im- 
mediate commander, Major Gener- 
al Hinds, Colonel Mitchell was re- 
lieved of further duty as Eighth 
Corps air officer. 


*The President’s Agricultural Commission 
which worked last winter and the Presi- 
dent’s Oil Conservation Commission which 
has been busy most of the summer are 
examples. 
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PROHIBITION 
Churches’ Report 


Last week was made public a 
voluminous six-section report. Its 
subject was Prohibition. It was 
prepared by the Research and Edu- 
cation Department of the Federal 
Council of- Churches. 

The report did not read like 
the usual reports on Prohibition— 
whether for or against—for its 
conclusions were fully weighed in 
the readers’ presence. It lacked 
the stamp of propaganda. There 
was no doubt that it was prepared 
in a_ scientific effort to answer 
the questions: “Has _ Prohibition 
been a success or a failure? Is it 
going to succeed or fail?” 

Some of the chief points made: 

A Questionnaire was sent out to 
2,700 social workers of whom 10% 
replied. “The results of the question- 
naire are recorded here because, 
while they represent facts not so 
much as opinions concerning facts, 
they gain significance from’ the 
marked preponderance of one type 
answer.” 


The preponderance of answers in- 
dicated the following results since 
Prohibition: 1) better furnished 
homes; 2) a larger proportion of 
husband’s income spent on families; 
3) ‘marital relations improved; 4) 
more sanitary homes; 5) “mental 
health” better in homes; 6) less 
children’s delinquency; 7) fewer 
cases of malnutrition among chil- 
dren; 8) liquor less accessible to 
children; 9) more drinking by young 
people; 10) less respect for law. 
“Tt cannot be too strongly insisted 
in evaluating such results that they 
are likely to reflect the bias of the 
person making the replies. On 
the other hand, it will be noted in 
the above tabulation that the order 
of favorable and unfavorable re- 
plies was reversed in the questions 
having to do with drinking among 
young people and with attitude 
toward law. This would seem to 
indicate discrimination at the ex- 
pense of bias.” 


Charities. Studies were made of 
the case-work of charities. 

“In general, the case records show 
a sharp drop about 1920 in the per- 
centage of cases in which intemper- 
ance was a factor, but very decided 
and fairly consistent increases since 
that date. There is an encouraging 
number of cities, however, that re- 
port decreases in 1924. For the 
most. part, the 1924 figures fall 
short of the level of 1916-18, and in 
some cases the difference is striking 
... There is some reason to think 
that the period 1916-18 represents 
the crest of a wave of intemperance 
as a cause of dependency, and if 
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this is true the figures for 1924 
appear more favorable than they 
really are. 


“An incidental result of this phase 
of the inquiry has been to reveal 
the extent to which the illicit liquor 
traffic has become a means of com- 
parative opulence to many families 
that formerly were on the records 
of relief agencies. In one New 
England industrial town a row of 
sombre tenements has been adorned 
by Stutz and Packard cars, pur- 
chased with the profits-of a new- 
found illicit livelihood.” 


Workers’ Savings. An analysis 
was attempted of the effect of Pro- 
hibition on workers’ savings. “The 
outlawing of the liquor traffic must 
indeed have been an influential fac- 
tor here, but the fact remains 
that savings deposits as reported by 
the American Bankers’ Association 
show a fairly continuous movement 
since 1918; while, if allowance be 
made for wage advances in 1920 
and 1921 on account of the in- 
creased cost of living, it is doubt- 
ful if any great change can be 
shown statistically.” 


Prison Records. It was declared 
that the prison records are more 
reliable than police records’ in 
studying the effect of Prohibition 
on crime. “The index numbers rep- 
resenting the proportion of State 
prisoners to total population of the 
United States (1917—100) fell to 78 
in 1920, but rose to 97 in 1923. 


“It must be remembered that the 
post-War period would be expected 
to be marked by an increase in 
crime and it is quite possible that 
the effect of Prohibition is really 
shown in the retardation of the 
post-War crime reaction. In any 
case the low level reached in 1920 
considered in the light of other 
data presented, seems to indicate 
the effect of Prohibition, when first 
enacted, upon violations of the law. 
Further, the subsequent rise, by 
comparison with the other indices 
that we have examined, likewise 
suggests that we are dealing here 
with forces in which liquor is a 
definite factor.” 


Drugs. “It has been intimated 
many times that however successful 
Prohibition may be in reducing the 
consumption of alcoholic liquors, it 
has tended to increase the use of 
drugs. It appears, however, that 
statements to this effect have been 
chiefly on the plausible guess that 
a person forcibly deprived of alco- 
hol would turn to drugs. The as- 
sumption quite overlooks the fact 
that it is probably everywhere at 
least as difficult for the addict to 
procure drugs as for the habitual 
drinker to procure liquor, and in 
most places more difficult; hence, 








there is little point in the conten- 
tion that alcoholics have been driv- 
en to drugs. Another important 
element in the situation 1s the fact 
that the physiology of alcoholism 
and that of drug addiction are quite 
different.” 

New York’s Shame. The worst 
conditions were founa in New York; 
the best in Indiana. In Manhattan 
“it has even been known to happen 
that, in order to avoid forfeiture ‘of 
a bail bond, the surety company 
would put up a fake defendant 
to plead guilty and pay a fine at 
the surety company’s expense, when 
the real culprit had long siuce dis- 
appeared and was probably plying 
his trade elsewhere. 

“This practice came to light 
when an irate judge departed from 
the precedent and exceeded the le- 
gal penalty by sending the substi- 
tute defendant to jail, only to re- 
ceive a querulous letter from him 
protesting that he had _ nothing 
to do with the case and that a jail 
sentence was not in his bargain.” 

Cost. “The total cost of Prohibi- 
tion to the Federal Government in 
the form of specific appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1926 is $19,319,- 
817. Larger estimates have been 
made, but they include a consider- 
able share of the appropriation for 
the Department of Justice. It is 
hardly possible, however, to fix any 
sum on this account, since there is 
no specific appropriation for it.” 

Mellon. “The Secretary of the 
Treasury has never been a Prohi- 
bitionist. Indeed, it is merely re- 
cording a known fact to say that 
he has until recently held distillery 
properties. They represented, of 
course, only a fraction of his ex- 
tensive investments, and it has been 
authoritatively stated that he took 
early steps to liquidate these prop- 
erties after assuming his present 
office. In any case, the private in- 
vestments of the Secretary of the 
Treasury do not in themselves war- 
rant an attack upon his administra- 
tion of the Prohibition laws, but 
the ownership of these properties 
perhaps helps to explain his atti- 
tude.” 

Clubmen and Editors. Votes or 
questionnaires sent to members of 
the Directory of Directors in New 
York City, the Cleveland Rotary 
Club, Rochester Kiwanis and Kan- 
sas City Clubs, in all except the 
last, showed a majority in favor of 
repeal or modification of Prohibt- 
tion. Similar votes among labor- 
ing men in Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, Chicago, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, showed only 
an inconsiderable minority for the 
continuance of Prohibition. Votes 
by editors of newspapers showed a 
considerable majority in favor of 
Prohibition. 








THE LEAGUE 


At Geneva 


The Assembly of the League of 
Nations, in session for the sixth 
time at Geneva (TIME, Sept. 21), 
turned and gave ear to Count Qui- 
nones de Leon of Spain. By him 


A Spanish Resolution was intro- 
duced (with the approval of France 
and the consent of England) prais- 
ing the efforts of League members 
to make “regional security treat- 
ies,” such as the proposed Rhine 
Pact. Count Quinones’ words and 
resolution were innocuously bland. 
Specifically he proposed that when 
regional security pacts had been 
drawn up by the interested parties 
the League “should examine them, 
in order to report to the Seventh 
[next] Assembly on the progress of 
security.” In essence the inten- 
tion of the Count was to lay a 
flower on the grave of the Pro- 
tocol, (Time, Sept. 21) which was 
once to have given the League 
power to dictate “security” to 
Europe. 

For a moment the resolution 
seemed upon the point of passing; 
the vexed question of “disarma- 
ment” was to be shelved again. 
Then up rose Count Apponyi, that 
lean Hungarian statesman, a grand 
seigneur of legend, whose pointed 
white beard, flaring Roman nost- 
rils, and face of parchment, give 
him, when he is solemn, the air of 
an exiled patriarch, and, when he 
laughs, that of a goat. He swept 
the conclave with proud and som- 
bre eyes. Twisting a little paper 
in his hand he began to speak. 


With an unexpectedness that was 
as unnerving as a thunderclap he 
twisted the tail of Senor Quinones’ 
butterfly resolution into a hornet’s 
sting; proposed an amendment that 
would give the League power to 
make “regional compacts” binding 
on the whole world, with a force 
as rigid as that once contemplated 
in drawing up the Protocol. 


The assembly gasped. Dean of 
mid-European statesmen that he is, 
the aged Count Apponyi fired home 
an address in support of his meas- 
ure that was calculated to leave 
not a mind unpersuaded. The as- 
sembly rose to its feet and cheered. 
Then it suddenly sat down and 
realized it had made a faux pas. 
Throughout the rest of the week 
the mills of Britannia slowly 
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Count APPoNyI 
The assembly gasped 


ground Count Apponyi’s resolution 
to nothingness. The hour for “put- 
ting teeth into the League” was 
not yet. 

Its moment of drama past, the 
assemblage proceeded as follows: 


Economic Conference. M. Louis 
Toucheur, last year a champion 
of the Protocol, introduced a reso- 
lution calling upon the League to 
call a conference which should in- 
vestigate and attempt to mitigate 
economic factors making for war. 
It will be debated and passed upon 
later. 

A Conciliation Court resolution, 
introduced by the Danes, and pro- 
viding for the establishment of an 
auxiliary to the World Court, 
through whose hands all disputes 
between nations would have to pass, 
was knocked on the head by the 


British, Brazilians, Dutch and 
French. 
Mosul.* Turkey’s demand that 


a plebiscite be taken to settle the 
Mosul frontier, (TIME, Sept. 21), 
and the declaration by Tewfik Bey 
that Turkey would not consider 





*Mosul is the centre of a district on 
both sides of the Tigris river, compris- 
ing the site of ancient Nineveh, and abut- 
ting at the north upon what was for- 
merly Armenia, but is now, thanks to the 
Lausanne Treaty, a province of Turkey; 
while at the east and south is the King- 
dom of Iraq, a temporary British pro- 
tectorate. The “Mosul frontier’? between Iraq 
and Turkey was sketched provisionally by 
the Council of the League at Brussels last 
year. And Fethy Bey was understood to 
have agreed for Turkey to abide by that 
frontier until the League should make in- 
vestigations and set a definite new fron- 
tier, which should be binding upon Eng- 


land-protected-Iraq and Turkey. Eng- 
land’s interest in the matter arises from 
the fact that she can exploit the oil fields 


of Iraq, while administering her pro- 
tectorate. 
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herself bound to accept the deci- 
sion of the Council of the League 
in the matter, unless based on such 
a plebiscite, led to interminable re- 
criminations between Britain and 
Turkey. Britannia contended that 
she and Turkey were mutually 
bound to accept the decision of the 
League, and that the Turks were 
playing false at Geneva, and were 
also kidnapping Christians across 
the disputed frontier. Verliage 
piled up until in desperation the 
League Council proposed that an 
advisory opinion as to its power 
to adjust the matter be asked of 
the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice at the Hague. 


Meanwhile, Tewfik Bey, swarthy, 
gold-toothed, spectacled, was open- 
ly menaced by L. C. M. S. Amery, 
the British Colonial Minister with- 
out mincing words, Mr. Amery de- 
clared that Turkey had _ broken 
faith with Britain and the League; 
and that, unless Turkey was pre- 
pared to about face and keep her 
word, Britain would consider her- 
self to nobody in the matter. 
It was practically a threat to set- 
tle the frontier by force. Tewfik 
was “flabbergasted.” For the mo- 
ment the matter rested, pregnant 
with menace. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Battersea Storm 


Two members of the British dele- 
gation to the Interparliamentary 
Union, meeting at Washington on 
Oct. 1 (see CABINET), recently re- 
signed because Shapurji Saklatvala, 
M.P. from Battersea, was a mem- 
ber of the same delegation. That 
they had acted too quickly became 
evident last week: Secretary of 
State Kellogg debarred Saklatvala 
from the U. S. 

Not a few of Saklatvala’s col- 
leagues in Parliament were rather 
pleased to be relieved of the com- 
pany of a man whose Communis- 
tic tendencies, coupled with violent 
anti-Imperialistic feeling, they dis- 
liked. Sir Robert Horne, head of 
the British delegation, remarked: 

“Personally, though not having 
any right to make any pronounce- 
ment on such a subject, I think 
that Ameriéa’s decision is not only 
within its rights, but the action is 
also in accordance with its duty. 

“T am glad the United States has 
shown the world how she treats 
people of that kind, whom we too 
often complaisantly ignore. I trust 
this will act as an object lesson to 
our people.” 

Others felt the American action 
discourteous or unwise. The most 
unexpected outcome of Secretary 
Kellogg’s action, however, was the 
circulation of a petition in Batter- 
sea, Mr, Saklatvala’s constituency, 
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which according to report, attracted 
crowds of signers. It demanded 
that Saklatvala apologize for his 
utterances, especially what he said 
about British policy in India, or 
resign, 


. . . 


The Prince 


Poor men, living by rote, and 
coddled in all the conveniences 
which civilization has perfected to 
make country life tolerable and city 
life pleasant, are unfamiliar with 
the forces of Nature, and abashed 
by any display of the power that 
throws down telephone poles like 
jackstraws, cracks huge sewer 
pipes, and keeps the electric light 
from turning on. 

A Prince, on the other, is 
schooled in rigor. Forced to travel 
about the world, enduring all sorts 
of discomforts in the interests of 
Empire, David Windsor, Prince of 
Wales, was not overcome by the 
fact that the train which was to 
have taken him last week from 
Chile to Buenos Aires stuck in a 
snow-drift on the Andes Mountains 
and had to turn back to Los Andes. 
Nor was he more than slightly 
startled when, as he strolled the 
streets of that town, bored by the 
oppressive company of his personal 
detective, he saw a rumdum reel 
out of a saloon, strike a companion 
with a stone, receive, in return, a 
knife-thrust in the stomach. He 
caught the sagging body in his 
arms, directed, after a solicitous in- 
quiry, that it be removed to a 
hospital. 

In London his worthy parents 
made plans for meeting him at the 
Victoria Station. In Buenos Aires 
his ship, the Repulse, rose and fell 
at her pier, waiting. Snow fell 
softly on the Andes. Then skies 
cleared; much of the snow melted. 
The Prince’s train chugged up the 
Andes again, with every prospect 
of coasting down into Argentina 
on schedule. 


Strike’s Progress 

Last week more than 70 British 
ships were tied up by the seamen’s 
strike (TIME, Aug. 31, Sept. 14), 
and delivery of more than 750,000 
tons of goods was being delayed. 
The trans-Atlantic steamers barely 
managed to keep sailing by snap- 
ping up every union or non-union 
seaman whom they could tempt 
into service. 


Mr. George’s Speech 


Austen Chamberlain came home 
from Geneva. Stanley Baldwin was 
just home from Aix-les-Bains. But 
it is doubtful whether either took 
comfort in his homecoming. For 
a storm seemed brewing. Unem- 
ployment, a coal subsidy, industry 


LLOYD GEORGE 
He read the comment 


running down hill—and_ then . that 
query from George B. Hunter, the 
shipbuilder, that query echoed by 
half a dozen of the country’s indus- 
trialists: “Are we on the road to 
ruin?” The question put directly 
in a public letter to Mr. Baldwin. 

There was a second sign of the 
weather brewing. In Exeter, at 
Killerton Park, there was rain 
pouring out of the sky, but special 
trains, omnibuses, wagons, auto- 
mobiles, drove straight to the spot. 
Under the flooding, 30,000 people 
stood for an hour and a half, stood 
while their umbrellas leaked and 
the pure water from Heaven 
dripped down the backs of their 
necks—stood and listened to a wiz- 
ard whose wizardy, like all magic 
of slight and faery lore, was sup- 
posed long since to have vanished. 
What did he say? 


Peace has its disasters as well as war. 
Britain is like an old-established firm of 
high repute which finds itself, for one 
reason or another in straits. It has lost 
a substantial part of its business. With 
difficulty it makes both ends meet, but it 
keeps 10% of its employes hanging about 
the premises doing nothing but drawing 
pay. The directors resort to temporary 
shifts which only postpone the crash. 

If we had as many men employed on 
the soil in Great Britain, in proportion 
to the size of the two countries, as they 
have in Denmark, there would now be 
750,000 more workers on the British land 
than are engaged at this hour. If you 
take Germany as a basis, there would be 
1,000,000 more; if Holland then 1,750,000 
more, and if Belgium 2,000,000 more— 
that is, if we had devoted the same care 
to the possibilities of the soil, as they have 
done in these countries, there would be no 
unemployment problem of any magnitude 
to disturb and threaten our national life. 
It is right that each man should ask 
himself, landlord, farmer, and laborer, is 
this scheme just and fair to me? 


Then the wizard recited a magic 
formula: Let the Government 
guarantee landlords the same in- 
come on their lands that they now 


get, then let it give a cultivating 
tenure to farmers, supply them 
with liberal credit, better buildings, 
and exact of them scientific agri- 
culture, 


“The time has come,” the wizard 
said, “when the State should re- 
sume legal authority over the 
land.” 


Mr. Baldwin may have smiled 
to himself at the speech when he 
read it in the newspapers, but 
when he read “30,000 people .. 
an hour and a half... pouring 
rain,” doubtless he was not com- 
forted in his homecoming. May- 
hap he even cursed the little 
Welshman. 


And Lloyd George as he read the 
comment on his speech, “to be 
taken seriously,” “a new, vitalizing 
and challenging idea,” perhaps he 
dreamed a little of homing, com- 
ing to the Government bench in the 
House—until his eye ran on “obso- 
lete policy.” “raises the spectre of 
agrarian strife,” “a mere bundle 
of details,” 


_ FRANCE 
Comes Caillaux 


_ The departure from France of 
Finance Minister Joseph Caillaux, 
who this week marched down the 
gangplank of the Paris into Man- 
hattan after his first trans-Atlantic 
crossing, was marked by felicitous 
farewells. 


Hailed by friends as “second 
Columbus,” he replied modestly: 
“It is too flattering to be compared 
to the great navigator.” 


At an informal luncheon with 
Prime Minister Baldwin, who was 
the first man to make a European 
debt settlement with the U. S., it 
was rumored that M. Caillaux 
picked up valuable pointers as to 
how to deal with Americans. “We 
discussed crossword puzzles,” ad- 
mitted Baldwin. Said M. Caillaux: 
“IT am going to America to make a 
Gentleman’s Agreement... Gen- 
tlemen, you know, make only of- 
fers which they know can be ful- 
filled.” 


Departing from la Gare St.- 
Lazare for le Havre, M. Caillaux’s 
glistening bald head bent again and 
again over the hands of fair ad- 
mirers. 


Sailing on the Paris, M. Caillaux 
was intercepted and honored by a 
British squadron off Plymouth. In 
the early dawn his terrified fellow 
passengers rushed scantily clad un- 
on deck. “Est-ce encore la guerre?” 
they demanded, wild-eyed. It was 
M. Caillaux receiving a thundering 
British salute of 21 guns. 


At Geneva and at Paris diplo- 
mats dropped a pregnant word or 














two anent M. Caillaux’s mission. 
“Set all question of figures and 
barter aside,” said they. “If Amer- 
ica expects any sum to be repaid by 
France over a period of 60 or 70 
years, she is deluded. Grey-bearded 
men, yet unborn will not pay taxes 
to America in 1980. There was no 
Italy 60 years ago; will there be 
a France in 60 more? Sixty-two 
years ago the dollar was worth only 
a franc; it may be worth less than 
that in another 62.” 


Gift 

A delegation of War veterans 
called at the U. S. Embassy in 
Paris and asked the First Secretary 
to convey to U. S. Senator Borah 
a casket with strangely assorted 
contents. Said they in presenting 
the gift: 

“We beg you to transmit to Sen- 
ator Borah in behalf of the French 
ex-combatants this history of the 
War of Independence, together with 
this medal awarded to one of our 
comrades for saving the life of one 
of your officers at the front. He 
has no further use for it. He 
restores it to Senator Borah, to 
whom we owe so many dollars. 

“We send him, also, this wooden 
leg such as many thousands of 
those mutilated in the War wear. 

“Ah, may Senator Borah realize 
that the day may come when the 
price of the gold he wishes to 
accumulate will not be worth the 
price of the blood we shed.” 


Disappointment 


M. Caillaux’s attempt to retire 
between 15 and 20 billion francs 
of short term “defense bonds” by 
‘a 4% “gold loan” (TIME, July 6) 
has fallen dismally short of ex- 
pectations. The 67 billion francs of 
outstanding short term paper has 
been reduced by less than 5 bil- 
lion instead of 20. In the event 
of a panic on these securities, the 
Treasury and the Bank of France 
would almost certainly have to take 
refuge in inflation, which might 
send the franc crashing to infinitesi- 
mals. 


Postponement 


France had been intending to 
convene her Parliament on Oct. 6. 
It was hoped that before Oct. 6: 
1) M. Briand could negotiate the 
Security Pact; 2) M. Caillaux 
might properly negotiate a debt 
settlement with the U. S.; 3) 
Maréchal Pétain would plant a de- 
cisive blow in Abd-el-Krim’s mid- 
Riff. Now France is less sanguine 
of the immediate success of her 
three champions. The Government 


has postponed the opening of Par- 
liament until Oct. 27. 


} 
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Ten to One in Morocco 


Last week the plump sausage- 
shaped area defended a Abd-el- 
Krim was severely French-fried on 
its convex southern exposure. Early 
in the week French confidence 
and enthusiasm, in both Paris and 
Morocco, reached extraordinary 
heights. 


It was rumored that Maréchal 
Pétain, copying the strategy em- 
ployed by Foch in his final drive 
against the Germans in 1918, had 
been concentrating his forces first 
at one point and then at another, 
and was now about to consolidate 
the points of vantage in a final 
drive upon the heights of Bribane, 
which would sweep on until: Abd-el- 
Krim surrendered. 


As events transpired it became 
evident that Maréchal Pétain did 
indeed mean business by his drive 
upon Bribane. Tanks advanced, 
smashing through frail adobe huts 
like mastodons treading upon egg- 
shells. French 75’s_ spotted the 
heights, and sent fragments of the 
rocky butte, deadly as_ shrapnel, 
splintering among the Moorish 
tribesmen. The whole mountain, 
which is topped by the stronghold 
village of Bribane, was enveloped 
by the smoke of burning crops and 
villages and the fumes of explod- 
ing shells. Armored cars and 
cavalry advanced up the easier 
slopes, while battalion after bat- 
talion of infantry stormed the steep 
western salient like a rising tide, 
preceded by a deadly, frothing 
foam of shrapnel. 


Despatches indicated that the 
French advance out-numbered the 
Riffan defenders by ten to one. 
Nevertheless, the almost fanatically 
dauntless tribesmen, certain of 
Paradise if they die in_ battle, 
weathered the terrific preliminary 
barrage, attacked the infantry at 
close quarters with deadly curved 
knives, and finally had to be 
tracked, bayonetted and bludgeoned 
into submission. Abd-el-Krim, 
never backward at war, received 
a shrapnel wound in the lege while 
directing the defense of Bribane; 
was rushed by loyal tribesmen to 
a safe distance. 


French officers, surveying the 
heights which they had so dearly 
won, discovered the chief immedi- 
ate spoils to be a vast store of 
squawking chickens abandoned by 
the Riffians. Famished after their 
uphill fight, they fell to and 
swallowed many a pin-feather in 
their eagerness. 


Results were two: 1) From El 
Brisbane, Maréchal Pétain com- 
mands stragetically a large terri- 
tory, but any great advance, in view 
of the desperate resistance of the 
Riffians, will be extremely difficult, 
because the rainy season will very 
shortly open and transform the 
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salient into a quagmire over which 
French war paraphernalia cannot 
be dragged; 2) politically the vic- 
tory is of some importance be- 
cause it has led to the surrender 
of the Beni Urriaguet tribe, whose 
territory the French now dominate. 

It is regarded as certain that 
Maréchal Pétain will strengthen his 
present formidable line into an im- 
pregnable winter position rather 
than attempt to gain an immediate 
victory. In Paris talk of Foch and 
1918 has subsided. 


Twenty to One In Syria 


French resistance to Pan-Arab 
Druse attacks while the French 
offensive in Palestine is being pre- 
pared, were again picturesquely en- 
visioned by Correspondent George 
Seldes* (Time, Sept. 21): 

“There was a battle of cavalry 
against barbed wire,. of riflemen 
against machine guns, of 2,000 pa- 
gan tribesmen against a mere 100 
French. . . . Ignorant and heedless 
the Druse horsemen charged the 
barbed wire ... pennons and war 
flags flying ... Their horses were 
caught, slashed . .. a hellish scene 
of carnage ...men _ and_ blood 
mingling amide stones and barbed 
wire. 

“Undeterred, the brave savages 


withdrew, circled, charged again 
and again... from 4 a. m. till 10 
a m . . The last volley 


saw the Druses riding off carrying 
dead and wounded comrades... 
The Druses, with their faith in re- 
incarnation, believe those they were 
obliged to leave mangles by mod- 
ern weapons have lost their souls 
as well as their bodies. . . . There 
were no French casualties.” 


RUSSIA 
“Whither England?” 


Leon Trotzky has written another 
book—Whither England? He repu- 
diates any wish to spread revolu- 
tionary propaganda: “To accuse me 
of such a desire... would be 
equivalent to accusing an astron- 
omer of bringing about an eclipse 
because he has predicted its oc- 
currence.” 

Astronomer Trotzky then pro- 
ceeds to predict. To the U. S. edi- 
tion* of his book, he has added a 
supplementary preface in which he 
predicts that “New York, Wall 
Street, Morgan and Dawes are driv- 
ing the world, and especially Eng- 


land, straight into the arms of Red ° 


revolution. The U. S. can expand 


*International Publishers, No. 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


*He represents the Chicago Tribune. Not 
all the U. S. newspapers are well repre- 
sented in Syria. 
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only at the expense of other ex- 
porting countries, especially Eng- 
land ... The Communist Interna- 
tional is almost conservative as a 
breeder of revolutions compared 
with Wall Street.” 


SWEDEN 
Copper 


Despatches from Stockholm her- 
alded the discovery at Skelleftea in 
the North of Sweden of one of 
the largest copper deposits un- 
earthed in Europe for many years. 
It was recalled that the Falun 
mine, Sweden’s celebrated copper de- 
posit, has been worked since 1288.* 


Ploughshares, Pruning Hooks 


The Swedish Government 
nounced that the historic drill 
ground of Ljungbyhed has_ been 
turned into a_ physical training 
camp for school children. Several 
other drill grounds have been sold 
to various municipalities for this 
purpose. 


an- 


GERMANY 


Air Developments 


Last week Berliners were treat- 
ed to a tri-national air flurry: 


Japanese. After a journey of 
56 flying hours, a group of Japanese 
airmen arrived in Berlin from To- 
kyo, via Siberia, and were met in 
the clouds above the German capital 
by the Japanese Ambassador. 


Norwegian. Roald Amundsen ar- 
rived from Oslo on his way to 
Italy, where he will negotiate for 
an Italian dirigible to take him to 
the pole next spring. ‘“Pemmican, 
nuts, rolled oats, milk powder and 
chocolate will be our chief food sup- 
plies,” he told Berliners. 


German. Dr. Hugo  Eckener, 
famed Zeppelin expert, failed mis- 
erably in an attempt to take up a 
collection among patriotic Germans 
for the purpose of building a Zeppe- 
lin and beating Amundsen to the 
pole. The Shenandoah disaster 
(TIME, Sept. 14, AERONAUTICS) is 
said to have made many a German 
leery of the Zeppelin type of air- 
craft. 


“United, We Stand” 


Standing at the banks of the 
Rhine for tht first time since the 
World War, President von Hinden- 
burg “beheld with emotion this 


*The Mansfeld copper deposit in Germany 
has been continuously worked for 1,000 
years, and will probably be worked for an- 
other 1,000. 











GERMANY’S PRESIDENT 


“We lost it when discord divided 


us!” 


stream of our destiny” and cried: 
“It was ours as long as we were 
united; we lost it when discord 
divided us... The Rhine must 
forever be an admonition to Ger- 
mans to remain united!” 


ITALY 


Matteotti Trial 


Some 15 months ago (TIME, June 
23, 1924) occurred the famed Mat- 
teotti murder, a _ scandal _ that 
rocked Fascism to its foundations. 
As he walked one evening beside 
Tiber, Giacomo Matteotti, multi- 
millionaire Socialist Deputy, was 
set upon by fanatical black-shirts 
who jumped out of a closed auto- 
mobile and seized him from _ be- 
hind. Bundling him into their ma- 
chine, they kidnapped and_ bru- 
tally murdered him. For days a 
rigid Fascist censorship released 
only news that he had “disap- 
peared.” Then the details of the 
crime leaked out. Charges were 
preferred against prominent Fas- 
cists. JI! Benito himself did not es- 
cape the implication of ultimate 
responsibility. The entire Italian 
Cabinet turned in its resignation. 
And Dictator Mussolini barely kept 
his seat. 

Since then preparations for the 
trial of the alleged murderers 
have dragged out  interminably. 
The first anniversary of the crime 
TIME, June 22, 1925) passed off 
quietly, after Fascist and Socialist 
demonstrations had been severely 
nipped in the bud. 

Now at last it is announced that 
the King’s Attorney (Prosecutor) 
has completed his case against the 
accused, and that “the trial will 
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probably take place next year.” It 
is considered that public opinion 
has sufficiently subsided for the 
proceedings to be held in or near 
Rome. 

There is talk of attempting to 
prove that Matteotti’s slayers orig- 
inally intended only to kidnap him, 
and that his murder “was more or 
less of a mistake.” Both the al- 
leged instigators of the crime ands 
those accused of the actual mur- 
der will be prosecuted. But the 
former, even if convicted, will es- 
cape under the scope of the last 
general amnesty, which condones 
all political crimes except murder. 


Pout Royal 


Some months ago, a tall, erect, 
blond, young man of severely mili- 
tary carriage and _ aristocratic 
mien, was invited to a garden 
party at one of the most sump- 
tuous villas of which modern Rome 
can boast. There he was _intro- 
duced to a slight, dark-eyed girl, 
olive-skinned, graceful as a faun, 
warm with the lambent inner ra- 
diance of the Italian heart. 

The tall erect young man was 
smitten both with love and with 
a consciousness of his inferiority; 
he was only Prince Philip of 
Hesse. The slight brown-eyed girl, 
likewise swept into love by the 
fatal attraction of opposites, be- 
shrewed daintily the day that she 
was born Mafalda, Princess of 
Italy, and resolved to wheedle 
King Vittorio Emanuele into let- 
ting here stoop to her tall lover. 


“ didn’t want to be a Queen,” 
she insisted whenever a reigning 
monarch or the crown prince of 
an empire was proposed, as her 
future husband. Disturbed, her 
father cast a piercing Italian glance 
after his daughter as she strolled. 
one afternoon at Bordighera, with 
a tall blond young man whom 
King Vittorio thought he recalled 
having seen before: 

“Do you think such a marriage 
would make you happy?” he asked 
Mafalda that evening. 

“Oh, sil” 

“Do you know that this Hessian 
is not a Catholic and that the Pope 
would refuse to let you marry 
him, even should I give my -con- 
sent?” 

“Oh, si! But il Papa sometimes 
grants dispensations.” 


That, according to court gossip, 
was the beginning of as_ deter- 
mined a siege as has been laid 
these many years to the Holy Of- 
fice, at the instance of a pair of 
brown eyes and two lips imper- 
iously pouting. 

For weeks the omnipotent Vicar 
would have nothing to do with a 
marriage which Italians high and 
low rejoice to call a love match. 
At last Mafalda and Philip were 
forced to sign a long petition in 
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which they promised that any chil- 
dren that may be vouchsafed to 
them will be reared as strict Cath- 
olics. Behind his thick spectacles 
il Papa, “prisoner” of the nation 
whose princes must bow to him 
in matters spiritual, pondered well 
the petition. Eventually his lips 
formed _ the affirmative com- 
mand of the Caesars. “Fiat!” said 
il Papa. “Fiat!” echoed King 
Vittorio, modern Caesar, in puny 
imitation. “!!!” cried Mafalda. 


A new fieldmarshal’s uniform 
was promptly ordered for King 
Vittorio Emanuele. Thus _ mili- 
tantly attired, he was scheduled to 
give the bride away at “a cere- 
mony to be celebrated in_ strict 
solemnity in the private chapel 
of the royal castle at Racconigi. 
... The celebration will end... 
with a fireworks display.” 


Amid this excitement small no- 
tice was taken of Mafalda’s 
brother, H. R. H. Umberto Nicola 
Tommaso Giovanni Maria, Prince 
of Piedmont and Heir Apparent 
to the Throne of Italy. Yet Um- 
berto was active, meanwhile. He 
was creeping up to the age of 
21. When he reached it, last week, 
he became automatically a Senator 
—the youngest* in Italy. 


JAPAN 
Disgruntled 


In Tokyo stood a low rambling 
structure of wood and stucco, in 
which the Japanese House of Peers 
and House of Representatives have 
been cooped and cramped for dec- 
ades. Last week entered several 
students where many a statesman 
has trod. 

Neither peers nor representa- 
tives, they had come to take the 
Japanese bar examination. When 
the papers were passed out to them 
they became disgruntled at the 
difficulty of the questions, and they 
are said to have bethought them- 
selves of a way out of their diffi- 
culties as practicable as it was 
breathtaking. Having handed in 
their papers, it is alleged that they 
set fire to the building before 
examiners could grade them. 

The authorities worked fast, the 
flames faster. That night a half- 
burned pile of examination papers 
and a completely burned Parlia- 
ment House were surrounded and 
guarded by a cordon of police. 

Observers noted cynically that 
the conflagration was about the 
only fire in a century which the 
Japanese have not been able to lay 


*Senatorial candidates must be 40 in order 
to be eligible. 

















PHILIP OF HESSE 
Tall, blond, erect 


to the door of “Korean rebels” or 
an earthquake. An inventory of the 
damage revealed that the premises 
of The Japanese Times, famed 
sheetlet of the Kokusai News 
Agency, had been badly singed. 

As for the destroyed Parliament 
building, rebuilt after a former 
fire 30 odd years ago, “it was uni- 
versally conceded to have been im- 
proved by the calamity.” Built at 
the worst “period” of Occidental 
architecture, it had become delapi- 
dated with the decades; and plans 
for a new building have been in 
progress for years. 

Neither the House of Peers nor 
the House of Representatives was 
in session when incendiary peevish- 
ness seized the candidates. 


CHINA 
In Baltimore 


Last week some 150 educators, 
editors, bankers, business men, la- 
bor leaders, missionaries and stu- 
dents of foreign affairs, met at 
Johns Hopkins University in Bal- 
timore at an International Con- 
ference on American relations with 
China. All week they listened to 
reports, weighed opinions, rumors, 
and theories about China and her 
relations with the U. S._ Editor 
Oswald Garrison Villard of The Na- 
tion made impassioned speeches, as 
did many another. Before adjourn- 
ing the Conference reversed its an- 
nounced intention of not going on 
record with opinions about China; 
passed by a majority of 125 to 25 
a resolution declaring that “Ex- 
traterritoriality should be abolished 
and tariff autonomy given to the 
Chinese.” 





LATIN AMERICA 
Mexican Holiday 


In the precise rectangular criss- 
cross of streets that is Mexico City 
popped myriads of firecrackers, de- 
tonated cannon crackers as bulkily 
potent as an elephant’s wrist. From 
the oozy slums half sliming into 
Lake Texcoco rose a clatter of 
revelry that carried even to aristo- 
cratic patios of the Colonia Juarez. 
Mexico’s 115th Independence Day 
(Sept. 16) had arrived with the 
dealth-dealing rejoicings that marked 
an early Rooseveltian U. S. Fourth 
of July. 

In the course of a week’s cele- 
bration “homage was paid to cadets 
killed during the American occu- 
pancy of 1848.” Each day the 
soldiers of the Republic “goose- 
stepped with a marked improve- 
ment in discipline and training.” 
As the week drew to a close, the 
bones of the nation’s historic dead 
were solemnly transferred from the 
Cathedral, where they had been 
watched over by 62 tumbago sta- 
tues, to a new resting place at 
the base of the Independence Monu- 
ment. 

With night came _ illuminations. 
The Cathedral, its whole interior 
richly carved and gilded, blazed 
with an intensity offset by the 
gloomy shadows cast by its 20 
squat Doric columns. Across the 
plaza, in the Palacio Nacional,* 
President Calles gave first a re- 
ception and then a ball. At mid- 
night the festivities abated for an 
instant. President Calles stepped 
out upon the central balcony of 
the palace and pulled a cord which 
is pulled by every President of 
Mexico who manages to remain 
in office until a 16th of September. 
Boomed forth “The Liberty Bell? of 
Mexico.” Cried Senor Calles 
“Viva Méjico!” The official cele- 
bration came to an end. Not so 
the ball! 


In Cuba 


Said Alfred Zayas, onetime, 
(1921-1925) President of Cuba, be- 
fore a Rotary Club Luncheon in 
Manhattan: “Cuba is the only na- 
tion who has paid her War debt 
to the United States in full... 
this is due to the laboriousness of 
our people... 67% of our’ im- 
ports are from the United States 
.. . 85% of our exports go to the 
United States ... We Cubans are 
proud.” 


*It stands upon a site formerly occupied 
successively by the residences of Monte- 
zuma and Hernando Cortez. 


*Sounded by the national hero-priest, 
Hildago, on Sept. 16, 1810, to call the 
people of Dolores to arms. The movement 
thus begun kindled the torch of Mexican 
revolt which unseated Spain. 
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New Plays 


The Vortex—In a _ conspicuously 
eventful week this play from Eng- 
land was easily the sovereign event. 
As a corollary of this, Noel Coward, 








NOEL COWARD 
The week’s first personality 


playwright and actor, is the week’s 
first personality. Mr. Coward is 
only 25. He will have, before the 
season shuts up for the summer, 
five produced plays in town—Still 
Life (called Hay Fever in London), 
Easy Virtue, Fallen Angels, The 
Vortex and most of Charlot’s Revue. 
In the latter will be sung his 
famous lyric, “We Must All Be 
Very Kind to Aunty Jessie.’’* 


When The Vortex was in rehear- 
sal, A. L. Erlanger, veteran of 
theatrical production and real es- 
tate, removed his name from the 
program because he objected to the 
situation in the third act where a 
son describes to her face and with 
some emphasis his mother’s moral 
status. From this and other re- 
ports the impression was current 
that the play was modern, obscene 
and objectionable. It turned out to 
be a study, in several of the charac- 
ters, of idle rich degeneracy. So 


*We must all be very kind to Aunty Jessie. 

She has never been a mother or a wife; 

You must not throw your toys at. her, 

Nor make a vulgar noise at her: 

She hasn't led a very happy life 

You must not fill her night gown case with 
beetles, 

Nor play tunes on her enameled Spanish 
comb ; 

Though her kiss is sudden death. 

It’s impolite to hold your breath; 

Ete., ete, 
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true was the portraiture, so sure 
the writing, so engrossing the set- 
ting, and so perfect the performance 
that it occurred to no one to object 
to anything. The play was unani- 
mously noted as the best of the 
early season. 

The mother in the case is edging 
into middle age reluctantly. She 
has devices to stay beautiful; she 
has no brains; she has a _ lover. 
Her son’s fiancée and the lover 
are attracted honestly; want to 
marry. The son, a neurotic, effemi- 
nate vouth, bursts into helpless 
hysteria. It is this last part that 
Mr. Coward plays; nervously, over- 
poweringly. Several other charac- 
ters are English players from the 
London company. Particularly is 
the mother’s part effective as played 
by Lillian Braithwaite. And, lest 
this superlative and swift synopsis 
should suggest tragedy, be it said 
that The Vortex is a comedy, one 
of the sharpest, funniest comedies 
that you are likely to witness 
through the winter. 

First Flight—Laurence Stallings 
and Maxwell Anderson, authors of 
What Price Glory, have written 
their second play. It concerns An- 
drew Jackson as a youth in his 
early twenties. They have set their 
seene in a rough village on the road 
to Nashville in 1788. They have 
made their characters soft spoken, 
close shooting gentlemen and trap- 
pers. Unfortunately they have in- 
eluded too much of the soft speak- 
ing and only two close shooting 
climaxes. In other words the play 
is too long, dangerously wordy, and 
often dull. 

Captain Jackson arrives at a 
roadside tavern and promptly picks 
two fights. Duels were the custom 
of the country, and the hour set for 
the duels is early the next morn- 
ing. Meanwhile there is a country 
dance. Jackson falls in love with 
the local belle argues state rights, 
the purpose of the Constitution, and 
the excise tax on whiskey, and 
forces the duels before their time. 
One man he kills; the other is so 
drunk that Jackson fires in harm- 
less disdain over his head. The last 
act he spends in the girl’s cabin, 
in love making for a time, then 
in explaining that he is a trouble- 
making fool (which he is) and his 
departure. 

It would be decidedly unfair to 
dismiss the play because of its 
glaring defects. There are a gor- 
geous fabric of southern dialog, a 
true echo of the indomitable man- 
hood of What Price Glory, a thrill- 
ing love scene, and some moments 
of shrewd excitement. The play 
will undoubtedly remain as a valu- 
able, if fanciful, page of U. S. 
history. The acting of Rudolph 
Cameron and Helen Chandler in the 
chief parts was more than satisfac- 
tory. And the play is probably the 
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only one ever produced through 
which the difficult southern dialect 
was consistently and convincingly 
maintained. 


The Green Hat—In point of pub- 
lic interest this opening was the 
foremost in what was unquestionably 
one of the most imporcant weeks 
in our theatrical history. As much 
as $100 a seat was offered to A. H. 
Woods for permission to be present. 
Celebrities were there in force. An- 
ticipation was acute. 

On the whole the play was disap- 
pointing. The vogue of Mr. Arlen 
has thinned with the increasing 
opinion that a good deal of his ma- 
terial is shoddy. It is highly col- 
ored but the dyes run. He does not 
talk as people talk; his new idiom 
is not sufficiently imaginative to 
wear. The phrase, employed by 
TIME (Sept. 22, 1924) when his 
books first began to sweep the land, 
remains the best description: he 
is the Harold Bell Wright of the 
sophisticates. 

Yet the grip of the play on senti- 
mental and therefore large portions 
of the public cannot be denied. Alex- 
ander Woollcott put his discerning 
finger on the secret when he called 
the play a great love story. That 
it undoubtedly is, and as such must 
gain an inevitable and not unmerit- 
ed popularity. But Mr. Arlen is 
not dealing in a new, smart me- 
dium as the world believes. It is 
love and sacrifice that makes The 
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MICHAEL ARLEN 
He is the Harold Bell Wright 


Green Hat good entertainment; not 
wit and glittering philosophy. 

To Katharine Cornell go most of 
the praises. Miss Cornell, now 
undeniably the greatest of the 
younger actresses, gives the finest 
performance of her extraordinary 
career. She rather took Iris March 





away from Michael Arlen and made 
her personal property. For her act- 
ing alone the production is magnifi- 
cently worth while. Margalo Gill- 
more gave brilliant life to Venice; 
Leslie Howard was pretty good as 
Napier. Cynics may be disappoint- 
ed, but The Green Hat will un- 
questionably enjoy a prosperous ex- 
istence. 


Arms and the Man—The Theatre 
Guild opened its promised Shaw 
cycle with the first of the modern 
war satires. First in date, that is; 
What Price Glory is probably a 
deeper satire of the heart of things 
and soldiers on the line. 

As was to be expected the comedy 
was carefully and admirably pre- 
pared. Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne, surely our leading stage 
and off-stage husband and wife, 
had the leads. Henry Travers, Pe- 
dro de Cordoba and other familiar 
faces rounded out the cast. Since 
the play was written so many years 
ago, it was wisely staged in the 
fashion of that day, and has be- 
come, within the lifetime of the 
author, a costume play. 

The playwright is, of course, oc- 
cupied tearing the trappings from 
war. He has no sympathy for the 
tinsel tongue of trumpets nor the 
romantic tread of heroes. He knows 
that wounds hurt and that food 
along the fighting line is not al- 
ways perfectly prepared. There- 
fore he spins a love story, puts 
part of it in uniform, and stands to 
one side nipping at it with little 
whips of laughter. 

The Guild has promised to do a 
Shaw cycle which would bring to 
town this season every important 
Shaw play that has not been seen 
recently. If they are all as good as 
this one, the project will crowd con- 
siderably more than the Guild’s two 
theatres. 


The Jazz Singer—Jewish life and 
vocal cords are taken up and talked 
about in this peculiar play, which is 
a mixture of sincerity and shoddy 
theatrics. Undeniably sound and 
moving in spots, the play has hokum 
holes which it must walk around 
with utmost wariness for fear of 
falling through. There is a gray- 
haired mother who spends a good 
deal of the last two acts in tears. 
There is also a raucous, burnt-cork 
mammy song and, at the final cur- 
tain, a solemn chanting from the 
synagogue. 

Conflict arises between father and 
son. The former, fourth of a fam- 
ily of cantors, wishes his son to de- 
vote his life to God and the syna- 
goguc. she son runs away, prefer- 
ring the songs of ‘ie street. He 
is at the dress rehearsal of a revue 


TIME 


that will make him a great star 
when news comes that his father 
is dying. The boy deserts his snow 
and takes his father’s place as can- 
tor of the church. The story is said 
to have been inspired by the life of 
Al Jolson, whose father is a cantor. 
George Jessel, come up from 
vaudeville for the part, betrays now 
and then the inflexibility inevitable 
to incomplete apprenticeship. On 
the whole his restraint and his nat- 
ural resources for the role (he is a 
young black-face singer and come- 
dian) combine into a blended and 
eminently believable performance. 


Courting—A Scottish company, 
burring comfortably as Scotsmen 
will, put up in town with a native 
comedy. Ever since Bunty Pulls 


the Strings there have been periodic 
attempts to recapture the public 
attention with a play and players 
from the kilt country. Though 
Courting is probably the best of 
the attempts, it is scarcely a sweep- 
ing success. It deals with the ap- 
pearance of jazz and other modern 
devils’ doings in the village of Glen- 
tulloch. Naturally the Kirk kicks 
back. There is an attendant love 
story; and a normal measue of good 
acting. 


Brother Elks—It means no spirit 
of disrespect to the Benevolent and 
Protective brotherhood to say that 
this is a bad play. The story goes 
that it was designed as a one-night- 
stand company to play lodges of the 
order across the country. There is 
a long hurrah in the last act for 
the Elks, which might have made 
it attractive. Manhattan observ- 
ers have failed to find any other 
virtues of writing or performance. 


No, No, Nanette—Since this mu- 
sical comedy has been in Boston, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and 40 of 50 
other towns for better than 20 
months, it would seem an imperti- 
nence to advise the world at large 
that it is a good show. It is, 
however, one of the few shows that 
have resolutely kept away from 
Manhattan, supposedly the money 
Mecca of the Theatre, and done its 
road tour first. There are still 
several companies playing in the 
smaller cities. The Broadway troupe 
is headed by Louise Groody and 
Charles Winninger, as pretty a 
dancer and as funny a fool as the 
town now boasts. Mr. Winninger is 
a married man with a soft heart 
and a fat head. He falls for the 
hard luck stories of wandering fe- 
males and helps to finance their 
lonely lives. To this his wife, 
cuite properly, objects. There is 
much excellent dancing and two 


conspicuous, if now a little elderlv, 


song hits, “Tea for Two” and “I 
Want to Be Happy.” 
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CINEMA 








The New Pictures 


The Pony Express. Paramount 
has been advertising for some time 
this picture as a “western epic” 
and the sequel to The Covered Wa- 
gon. James Cruze who directed that 
unforgettable history also held the 
megaphone on The Pony Express. 
He did not talk so convincingly to 
his actors; the story was wrong; 
something was the matter. For 
several reels the picture gallops 
along at a good gait. Excitement 
and conviction. Then it suddenly 
tires out and ends half asleep. It 
is a story of the West and South- 
west just before the Civil War and 
deals with the juggling of state des- 
patches. Ernest Torrence and Ri- 
cardo .Cortez perform acceptably. 
Betty Compson, the love interest, 
is rather less effective. 


Bunker Bean. Harry Leon Wil- 
son’s extraordinary story of a timid 
young man who imagined he was 
an Egyptian potentate and made 
good on the confidence he gained 
from ruling in his dream, has been 
pretty badly mangled on the screen. 
Matt Moore, able comedian, is mis- 
east, being for one thing several 
years too old. The twists of char- 
acter and the strange development 
of fantasy are lost. The film de- 
scends to the vague and chaotic 
level of slapstick comedy. 


Souls for Sables. The heart sinks 
at such a title. You can conjure 
the plot with the most elementary 
mental work. You know that some 
poor girl sold herself to some rich 
man and then was sorry. So she 
did. Running through the film 
there is a parallel tale of another 
girl who almost did the same thing. 
When girl No. 1 ended with a bullet 
in her heart, girl No. 2 hurried 
back to her husband. Claire Wind- 
sor is the principal performer. 


Shore Leave. ..The last play ir 
which David Belasco presented 
Frances Starr was the basis for 
this film play. The interest is 
shifted to focus on the teading man 
capably played by Richard Barth- 
lemess. He is a member of the 
U. S. Navy who makes the acquaint- 
ance, one day on leave, of a spin- 
ster seamstress. She falls in love 
with him. He promises to come 
back to her and eventually does. 
The U. S. Navy in person assisted 
in the filming of many scenes. 
“Cripes” and “spigotty” are givtn 
as U. S. sailor talk. The net en- 
tertainment profit is very low. 
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Chance, Rex* 


Author Hamsun Writes of 
Destiny's Slaves 

The Story. Carrying the Royal 
Norwegian Post over the mountain 
one morning, Benoni Hartvigsen 
chanced to join Rosa Barfod, tie 
parson’s daughter. It chanced to 
rain. They were by a cave. Tak- 
ing shelter, they just talked. But 
a vagabond Lapp chanced to be 
passing as the rain let up, and he 
spread a rumor. Benoni denied 
stoutly, until the notoriety brought 
him more pleasure than harm. 
Then he_ half-admitted, hinted, 
boasted. 

The parson heard and made Ben- 
oni’ sign a public retraction. De- 
putized by the lazy-sheriff to read 
public announcements after church, 
Benoni omitted the retraction. Of 
course this was found out and the 
lion-marked post bag, symbol of 
Benoni’s distinction among his fel- 
low fishermen, was taken from 
him. 

Benoni trembled and was more 
wretched when Trader Mack of 
Sirilund sent for him. Mack was 
Rosa’s godfather and with all his 
property he could do a man much 
good or evil. When Mack merely 
suggested that Benoni go to buying 
herring for market with money 
from his lucky seining shares, Ben- 
oni eagerly promised he would and 
bought the necessary barrels and 
salt from Mack. 

The ventures went well. Mack’s 
condescension cheered Benoni and 
won him people’s respect again. 
Now they called him “Hartvigsen.” 
Even Rosa spoke him kindly when 
he was invited to Mack’s Christ- 
mas party. 

Mack sold Hartvigsen an old seine 
and when a vast school of herring, 
pursued by whales, happened to get 
bottled in a creek, he made a rich 
“shot” (haul). Mack told him he 
should get married now and buy a 
mortgage on the Sirilund trading 
station. So Hartvigsen gave his sil- 
ver for a mortgage. He also talked 
with Rosa as Mack suggested. They 
were agreed. He enlarged his house, 
bought doves and a piano, stretched 
his mighty arms. He scarcely no- 
ticed Rosa pucker her nose when he 
boasted of his money and compared 
himself to Mack. 


Upon registering the mortgage, 
Hartvigsen learned a larger one was 
ahead of it. That crafty Mack! 
And Rosa kept putting off their 
wedding, until young Nikolai Arent- 
sen, her former betrothed, came 
home with his law learning, opened 
an office and began to get cases 
thick and fast. Rosa conveyed to 
the big fisherman that she was 
sorry, but . . . Soon he was “Ben- 
oni” again to everyone. 

He gave Mack notice for his mort- 


*BENoNI—Knut Hamsun—KXnopf ($2.50). 
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KNUD PEDERSEN 
He wasted five years 


gage money but went on working 
with him. He had to. Mack knew 
business, Benoni nothing. By chance 
Benoni learned there were lead and 
silver along a _ stretch of shore. 
He cared nothing for that. He 
wanted the: rocks for fish-drying 
and bought them for one hundred 
dollars. Came a testy Englishman, 
with a mineralogist. While stupid 
Benoni fumbled for answers, the 
Englishman bid up to twenty thous- 
and. Benoni’s staggering imagina- 
tion doubled the sum and collapsed. 
The Englishman had a title drawn 
and stalked off. 


So there he was, “Hartvigsen” 
again, Mack’s partner, his impor- 
tance in the village so enormous 
there was no longer fun in boasting. 
Rosa’s husband, fat, penniless, 
drunk, left for the South. Perhaps 
she would be his housekeeper; Mack 
had suggested it. She declined. 
Well, that was that. Perhaps he 
would find some one in the spring— 
and there the tale ends, exasperat- 
ingly inconclusive, like life. 

Significance. After writing of 
man wresting life from .Nature’s 
vehement fertility (The Growth of 
the Soil), man living life under 
social and domestic hindrances 
(Hunger, Pan, Children of the 
Age), and man extinguishing his 
vital spark in industrialism (Segel- 
foss Town), Author Hamsun, his 
objectivism increasing, here repre- 
sents man missing life’s simplest 
joys through his stupidity, animal- 
ism, social cowardice and property 
superstition. Even Mack, with his 
opulent dress, his feather-bottomed 
bath-tub, his masterly way with his 
parlor-maids, his complete control of 
the village destinies, is the servant 
and prey of chance. None are free 
spirits save two imbecile beggars 
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and a baby born in the room where 
they are dying. 

The Author. In Norway, where 
hardly one in five escapes the fever 
of authorship and Government sub- 
sidies invigorate pens half-way able 
so that the people may have good 
reading for the long winter nights, 
there once arose the question: who 
shall succeed Ibsen and Bjornson 
as our national writers? The begin- 
ning of one answert appeared in 
the late ’80’s, in the Sunday maga- 
zine section of a Chicago newspaper 
—the first instalment of Hunger, by 
Knut Hamsun, tall, blond street- 
car conductor. 


The conductor’s real name was 
Knud Pedersen. He had left behind 
him, in northern Norway, his peas- 
ant parents, the shoemaker to whom 
he had been apprenticed and a 
young manhood in Christiania (Os- 
lo) as stevedore, tutor and court 
messenger. He had shipped to the 
U. S. as a deckhand, cut grain in 
the Dakotas, lectured (“to buy to- 
bacco and gum shoes”) in Minne- 
apolis. His vicissitudes continued— 
fishing cod on the Grand Banks in- 
cluded—until Hunger came to the 
attention of the Swedish king. Back 
in Scandinavia, Hamsun found him- 
self not only famed but pensioned. 
He lectured (excoriating the U. S.). 
He wrote. He called Ibsen “a popu- 
lar reasoner,” Tolstoy “an active 
fool. . . an exceptional plowman.” 
Undoubtedly he was original, hu- 
morous, elemental and an artist. He 
believed that “life is the only im- 
portant thing in life,” and retired 
to Larvik, six hours north of Oslo, 
where, aged 66, he still deports him- 
self vigorously. In 1920 he had the 
satisfaction of receiving the Nobel 
Prize (for The Growth of the Soil) 
and hearing the book acclaimed in 
the U. S. (where he had “wasted 
five years of my life”), as a monu- 
mental conception of the Spirit of 
the Middle West expressed in a 
Norwegian setting. 


Pandolpho 


THE GREAT PANDOLPHO—W. J. 
Locke—Dodd Mead ($2.00). A Locke 
novel is properly comparable to a 
piece of durable, finely adjusted, 
discreetly oiled machinery. Char- 
acters, emotions, setting, tempo— 
all are exactly gauged: never a 
jar of incongruity, never a rasp of 
bad taste or triteness. The present 
model is, let us say, an Isotta- 
Fraschini or other high-powered 
vehicle with an exotic name and 
impeccable appointments. Sir Victor 
Pandolpho lavishes an inexhaustible 
wealth of inventive brains, vivid 
culture and dynamic goodwill upon 
the world. He is one of the world’s 
great givers. It is psychologically 
impossible for Paula Field, widow- 
novelist of like powers and dimen- 
sions, to return his love until his 
towering schemes crash and an- 
other woman has made him capable 
of emotional intake by a great and 
a paradoxical sacrifice. In other 
hands it would have been a pre- 
posterous extravaganza, 





From the top of the!w 








At the foot of Zogi Pass. Dr. Reeve Heber, United Press correspondent, 

with the James Simpson-Roosevelt-Field Museum expedition. Dr. 

Heber is the man at the right of the photograph with the gun; Kermit i 
Roosevelt is standing behind him with Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., next. 

George K. Cherrie is standing partly hidden by the tent. Dr. Heber 

and Mrs. Kathleen Heber accompanied the Simpson-Roosevelt-Field 
expedition from Srinagar to Leh. 
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elworld.... TO YOU 


| N THE TRAIL into the Unknown—north of 
3 Pashawar—north of Srinagar—fighting through 
the main range of the giant Himalayas—at the foot 
of Zogi Pass camped the James Simpson-Roosevelt- 
Field Museum expedition—en route to capture the 
{ ovis poli—and to bring back to America accurate 
and detailed information of the flora and fauna of 

the unexplored hinterlands of Chinese Turkestan. 





Zogi Pass is one of the few grim, ugly gashes made 


| | by Nature in the Himalayan mountain wall. It is 
over 11,000 feet above sea level and devoid of any 
| | semblance of a beaten road. A few days after this 


picture was taken the expedition struggled through 
the deep snow of the Pass losing a number of pack 
animals en route. 


With the expedition went Dr. Reeve Heber of Leh, Ladak, 
India, United Press correspondent and the only special 
correspondent accompanying the Roosevelt party on this 
trip. Far beyond the telegraph Dr. Heber’s messages to the 
United Press were relayed by runners to Srinagar; then 
telegraphed to Karachi and thence by cable to London and 
New York. It was by this route that United Press news- 
papers received the story of the crossing of the Zogi; of the 
departure of the expedition from Leh; of its later victory 
~ a over the hardships of Karakoram Pass and their entrance 
into Chinese Turkestan. 











Wherever human interest centers—in the far reaches of 





Pe Central Asia, in the crowded life of London and Paris, in 

x ) Washington, in Buenos Aires, in Melbourne, in Manila— 

a. the correspondents of the United Press, trained men, careful, 

— able, accurate writers, are collecting the world’s news for 
YOU. ° 


The United Press is independent. It has no affiliations 
with any government controlled or subsidized news agency 
{ anywhere in the world. 
Watch for the credit line BY UNITED PRESS. It is a 
certificate of honesty and responsibility in news—of news 
untainted by politics or distorted by propaganda. 











There is a UNITED 
PRESS newspaper in 
almost every import- 
ant city in the world. 
Buy the newspaper 
that carries the credit- 
line By United Press. 
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Atonement 


And in the seventh month, on the 
frst day of the month, ye shall 
have a holy convocation; ye shall 
do no servile work: it is a day of 
blowing the trumpets unto you. 
(NUMBERS, 29:1.) 


Thus spake the Lord to Moses. 
Last week, in the dimness of in- 
numerable U. S. tabernacles, the 
shofar* sounded, reminding the 
Jews that the world was created 
by God out of void and a howling 
darkness 5,686 years ago. The 
horn rang at sundown, and at that 
hour candles, sombre and fierce, like 
thin yellow hands up-pointed in 
prayer, shone in the synagogues 
and wagged incongruously above 
the mahogany grain of apartment 
breakfast-room suites where pros- 
perous Jews kept the feast of 
Rosh Hashonah (the New Year), 
after their own fashion. Telegraph 
wires crackled with messages of 
good cheer. In The American He. 
brew appeared a symposium on 
“Liberalism —the Gospel of the 
Open Mind” with articles by Gover. 
nor Smith, William Allen White, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, and many an- 
other famed educator or politician. 


Orthodox Jews prepared for ten 
days of prayer and _ meditation, 
which culminate in the Day of 
Atonement—Yom Kippur. 


On that day all will pause to 
contemplate their sins and repent 
them. In temples the repentance 
will be decorous; in synagogues, vig- 
orous. Men will beat their chests 
and proclaim conventional errors. 
The very orthodox: will pray with 
covered heads and unshod feet in 
their humiliation. Children will 
play with apples spiked with cloves; 
men will sniff snuff; women will 
surreptitiously hold vials of heart- 
strengthening aromatics to noses. 
Behind screens, separated from the 
men, will sit the women of ortho- 
dox congregations. After their day 
of fast they must go home to cook 
the evening meal. (In synagogues 
of modified orthodoxy women are 
not screened off; in reformed tem- 
ples families sit together.) 


Candles will burn in home and 
synagogue and temple, and in for- 
lorn rented rooms, in memory of 
the dead. 

The next important holiday that 
will hold the attention of so many 
will be Passover—March 30, 1926. 


In Wall Street 


In Manhattan for 25 years, a 
preacher has exhorted Wall Street 
crowds to the practice of honor, 


*Ram’s horn. 


tolerance and good will. He, the 
Reverend William Wilkinson, “the 
Bishop of Wall Street,” has made 
a daily appearance in the financial 
district at noon, when sky-assault- 
ing buildings dribble out humanity, 
let it eddy about for an hour, and 
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Wide World 
WALL STREET’S BISHOP 


Elbert H. Gary shook his hand 


suck it in again. The Bishop, at- 
tired in the decent cloth of his of- 
fice, taking station outside the 
Morgan office, the Sub-Treasury 
building, or the Stock Exchange, 
has harangued tolerant gatherings 
of bottle-nosed clerks, pasty runners 
for brokerage houses, gentlemen’s 
stenographers. 

Last week these harangued ones 
arranged a ceremony for their 
“Bishop,” presented him with a 
flag, a Bible. Judge Elbert H. 
Gary shook his hand. Secretary of 
State Kellogg, Owen D. Young 
sent telegrams. Said Wilkinson: 
“Men of Wall Street and Minnesota, 
men like Mr. Gary and Mr. Mor- 
gan, street-sweepers and passers- 
by, I thank you very kindly, one 
and all.” 


Christ’s Tomb 


Historians have long wrangled 
about the site of the tomb of Christ. 
Tradition for some 1,500 years has 
indicated the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem, and al- 
though certain unnecessarily logi- 
cal scholars of the past century 
pointed out that the disposition of 
the walls of that city make it im- 
possible that this could have been 
the place, popular sentiment has, 





quite justly, over-ruled them. It is, 
at all events, difficult to be sure, 
because one of the only positive 
things that is known about the 
tomb that is thought to be Christ’s, 
is that it was, during the reign of 
the Emperor Hadrian, the cellar of 
a temple to Venus. Last week 
British engineers announced that 
the marble slabs over the sepulchre 
which Christendom generally ac- 
cepts as the tomb of its Founder 
were bulging ominously. “Steps 
must be taken,” they warned, 
“against collapse.” 


Propaganda 


In Manhattan, W. E. Harmon 
gave $50,000 to endow a cinema 
company—the Religious Motion Pic- 
ture Co., which will produce films 
to be used as religious propaganda. 
No scenario, studio, actors or plan 
of action has yet been chosen. 
“These things will come in time,” 
said Mr. Harmon. “We have the 
money. That is the important 
thing.” 


Again, Straton 


In Manhattan, loud, vituperative 
John Roach Straton told a vast 
throng that crowded the Calvary 
Baptist Church what he had beheld 
one morning in Chicago. Two hold- 
ups, no less—two foul crimes had 
Dr. Straton witnessed on a sunny 
morning while riding through the 
streets of Chicago. This statement 
was too much for some of the 
citizens of that fantastic city, who 
averred that Dr. Straton must have 
come upon a family argument, or 
mistaken the antics of some street 
ragamuffin for a crime. It was 
too much for the Chicago Evening 
Post, which promptly offered the 
Baptist preacherman $100 if he 
could definitely establish the date 
and location of the crimes he had 
observed. Replied Dr. Straton: 


“T was driving in the car of Dr. 
Stumpf, the Secretary of the II- 
linois Fundamentalist Association 
. . - I did not see the beginning of 
the first hold-up, but when I looked 
up there were two women, appar- 
ently drunk, who had been in the 
grasp of two men. The women 
had broken away, and, as I watched, 
the two men ran up an alley and 
disappeared ... About two blocks 
farther I saw a man who had 
been pinioned by two other men. 
One of them was behind him and 
had hold of his wrist, and the other 
had a hand in the man’s pocket. . . 
A woman came running up, and as 
the hold-up men disappeared she 
took the victim away. I haven’t 
got the exact dates and places, but 
I will have and I will claim that 
$100 and give it to the [Illinois 
Fundamentalist Association.” 
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Lucky Number 


A novel twist of one of the old- 
est existing publicity ideas—the lot- 
tery scheme—recently occurred, si- 
multaneously, to the editors of 
certain vulgar U. S. newspapers. 
To issue lottery tickets redeemable 
for cash is, of course, forbidden 
by law. But, since all paper bills 
are numbered, why not, thought the 
editors, make currency itself the 
lottery tickets? Every day certain 
newspapers began to publish the 
serial numbers of $1 and $2 bills. 
Persons who found lucky-number 
bills in their possession could re- 
deem them for substantial prizes. 
Cashiers began to spend _ hours 
reading the numbers of all the 
bills that passed under their deft, 
sallow fingers; delinquent-minded 
creatures spent days having ten 
dollars changed in shop after shop 
in the hope of getting a lucky num- 
ber. 

Last week in Washington Solici- 
tor Donnelly of the Postoffice De- 
partment declared the scheme _ to 
be a “distribution of prizes by 
chance,” and barred “lucky bill” 
newspapers from the mails. 


Dignity 

When the Shenandoah, disem- 
boweled like a silver minnow, fell 
into the Ohio valley, every news- 
paper in the U. S.—with one ex- 
ception—shrieked in huge disaster 
headlines the record of that hap- 
pening. Not since election day 
had such exclamatory “spreads” 
appeared on front pages. But one 
newspaper realized that constraint, 
in the face of enormous happenings, 
is more startling than noise; that 
gravity appalls more than exclama- 
tion points. This sheet, the Miami 
Herald, give the Shenandoah story 
a simple “one column” head and 
followed this clipped announce- 
ment with an account which ran 
without a break for 16 columns 
(two pages). Initial letters were 


used at the beginning of  para- 
graphs. There were no subheads. 
Rarely does any paper’ achieve 


such a dignity in journalism—still 
more rarely the Miami Herald.* 


“Toud” 


When a somewhat blatant adver- 
tisement of the intellectual prow- 
ess of Mr. Glenn Frank, President 
of the University of Wisconsin, 
whilom editor of the Century, ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the 
Editor and Publisher (TIME, Sept. 
21) many people were ready to ex- 
cuse the poor taste of such bally- 
hooing on the score: 1) that Mr. 
Frank’s abilities were no whit di- 
minished by the undue noise being 
made over them, and 2) that he, 
quite possibly, knew nothing what- 
ever about the advertisement. Last 


week, however, the Washington 
Post issued a quarter-page thesis 
which sought to “sell” President 





*The Herald makes public boast of its 
75-page bulk. 
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_ September 


Make a mental note to get 
Scribner’s at the next news- 
stand you pass, and ask to 
have a copy saved for you 
regularly. 
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A human, witty, gay Robert E. 
Lee, whom the biographers know 
not, is revealed in “Lee and the 
Ladies” by Douglas Freeman in the 
October Scribner’s Magazine. 


* + + 


A normal, vigorous, life-loving 
George Bellows who swung a base- 
ball bat before he ever touched a 
brush to paint is portrayed by 
Royal Cortissoz. 


. * + 


A “misfit”? in the scheme of life 
explains his point of view and isn’t 
gloomy about it. 


* * * 


Ellsworth Huntington, scientist, 
and Edwin W, Hullinger, journalist 
non grata to the Bolshevik censor, 
discuss this ever-present question 
of the daily bread. 


* * * 


Edward Bok talks with his numer- 


ous correspondents. 
* * * 


Powers Symington, U. S. Navy 
Captain, tells of the bewildered 
civilian set upon a battleship in 
action. 

* + + 


James L. Ford puts in a word for 
widows and orphans in “Crime and 
Sentimentality.” 

* : * 
Edith Wharton, novelist, speaks of 


“Character and Situation in the 
Novel.” 





Frank to the public in the same 


A Swift Eye-full 


sort of reserved and discriminating 
language that vaudeville theatres 
use to announce the appearance of 
a black-face comedian: 


GLENN FRANK 
WIDELY RECOGNIZED AS ONE 
OF AMERICA’S MOST INTEL- 

LECTUAL FORCES 
WILL WRITE 
A DAILY 
EDITORIAL 


FOR 
THE WASHINGTON POST 
Beginning Next Monday 


Edgar James Swift, popular psy- 
chologist, shows how the quacks 
prosper. 

7~ *x 7 


“The Elixir of Lies’’ a corking good 
golf story by Philip Curtiss. 
* + * 


“Salon” by Woodward Boyd, a 
story of people who talked and the 
drama that went on beneath their 
chatter. 

“The Garment of Praise’? by Mary 
Ellen Chase, a story of people who 
did not talk and of the drama that 
went on beneath their silence. 


* *~ * 
Fifty illustrations — rare photo- 
} : I 
graphs, unusual drawings. 
+ * + 


That’s just a telegram about the 
October Scribner’s Magazine—well- 
rounded, full of entertainment, 
information and _ stimulation. 

We suggest the coupon below 
For coming numbers are just as 
good. 





Will Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
Fifth Avenue, New York, send me 
Scribner’s Magazine for one year and 
a bill for four dollars. 
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MR. FRANK’S REMARKABLE 
CAREER HAS BEEN HERALDED 
AS ONE OF THE WORLD 
EVENTS OF THE COM- 
ING GENERATION 


Said critics: “It is hardly cred- 
ible to suppose that this bill was 
published without Mr. Frank’s 
O.K., yet, if the words ‘Intellectual,’ 
‘write,’ and ‘Editorial,’ were struck 
out, the thing would do very well 
as propaganda for a weight-lifter 
or a trained seal. Those of us who 
overlooked Mr. Frank’s first errup- 
tion into blurb are not inclined to 
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be equally lenient in our judgment 
of this one. Exceeding even the 
suggestion contained in his very 
name, Mr. Frank seems to be defi- 
nitely, ‘Loud’.” 


“Mirror” v. Thaw 


Newspapers entertain a medieval 
fervor for crusades. Happy the 
editor who can turn sensational 
“copy” into proof of his devotion to 
the welfare of the commonalty. 
Last week the New York Daily 
Mirror found such an opportunity 
in the doings of Harry K. Thaw, 
famed murderer. 


Mr. Thaw, it is true, had done 
little to command newspaper atten- 
tion beyond escorting a young wom- 
an to a cabaret—a procedure tech- 
nically innocent. But out of the 
sinister personality of the aging 
rake, the Mirror’s editors drew ma- 
terial for a startling story: 


WHY IS HARRY THAW 
FREE? roared a_ headline that 
straddled the Mirror’s front page. 
Underneath was reproduced Thaw’s 
disordered countenance and _iron- 
grey hair with the caption: “Harry 
K. Thaw, nationally known murder- 
er, is burning up Broadway again. 
Nightly, with bloated face, he 
makes the rounds of the night 
clubs.” 


On an inside page five pictures 
of Mr. Thaw were published: AS 
DANDY, AS SLAYER, AS FUGI- 
TIVE, AS BOY BEATER, AS 
FIREMAN. Two more _ photo- 
graphs meaningly compared his 
features with those of Harrison 
Noel, mentally delinquent protagon- 
ist of a murder trial now occupy- 
ing national attention. A chronolo- 
gical table of Thaw’s misdemeanors 
bore the title: “Highlights in the 
story of wealth, mental decay, vi- 
cious living, murder and insane 
asylums, depicting the life of Harry 
K. Thaw. .. The Rip Van Winkle 
of the Bright Light District is hit- 
ting it up again. His bloated 
face and protruding eyes mark him 
as he reels about the night clubs 
of the roaring forties. Some 
twelve girls have held for a short 
time the fickle favor and glittering 
gifts of the torturer of rabbits.’’* 


Followed a description of a Man- 
‘attan night club (the Dei Fey— 
srmerly the El Fey) in which, 
nong others, sat Michael Arlen, 
thel Barrymore, Gloria Gould 
tishop. “There entered,” said the 
“Virror, “a haggard looking and 
white haired man, his bloated face 
wreathed in smiles. It was Harry 
K. Thaw. . . Harry looked long and 
rudely at Michael Arlen. . . Then 


*These rabbits, male and female, known 
as “Tootsie” and ““Tweedledum” respectively, 
brightened the duller moments of Thaw’s 
l'fe at Matteawan. He pinched them until 
they squealed, bit them with his yellow 
teech, chased them with a pole, tossed 
them 40 feet in air and let them fall on 
the ground “to see if it would hurt them.” 








Harry K. THAW 


“Nightly, with bloated face.. 


the chastiser of little rabbits . . 
screeched.” 

Next day Thaw left for Pitts- 
burgh. Said the Mirror: “Harry 
has suddenly decided to visit his 
sick mother, whose illness had not 
hitherto caused any of the many 
wrinkles in his bloated face. . 
The Mirror has won. If he comes 
back to New York the Mirror will 
renew its campaign to get him 
away.” With this valedictory, the 
Mirror published a picture of a 
small brunette, “winsome littie Vir- 
ginia Frank,’ and credited her with 
having spurned the wealthy slayer’s 
suit. “ ‘Let other girls wear his 
jewelry,’ she said, ‘but not me.’. .” 

Whether Mr. Thaw is, after all, 
a slobbering degenerate or merely 
an old man infected with a dis- 
gusting and pathetic lust for pleas- 
ures which youth alone can make 
charming; whether or not the 
Mirror had any higher purpose in 
its denunciations than the enlarge- 
ment of an already huge circula- 
tion—matters little. The whole 
episode merely furnished one more 
example of how a smart editor 
can make sensationalism the light 
that illumines his paper’s exceeding 
morality. 


May and September 


Skeptics cursed themselves last 
week. 

Late in May, four months ago, E. 
Haldeman-Julius of Girard, Kas., 
published in the press a grave ad- 
vertisement: 

“T QUIT: On June 30, I shall 
quit publishing Little Blue Books! 
Order till then at 5e. 

“T am going to stop because I 
must give my full attention to my 
immensely successful Haldeman- 
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Julius Monthly—The Enterprise of 
Bringing out 842 Good Books has 
been Sensational — over 75,000,000 
sold in Five Years— 


“Here is sound advice: Do not 
buy a mere 25 or 30 books—Do as 
most are doing by ordering 100 or 
200 titles, or bttter still, an entire 
set of 842 titles. Invest today in 
your future reading. This is your 
final opportunity.” 


Skeptics muttered. “Can it be?” 
said they, “With 842 books edited, 
set up in type—only needing ad- 
vertising and the grinding of the 
printing press to sell the output— 
can it be that Mr. Haldeman-Julius 
cannot spare the time to sell them? 
Can it be that the Haldeman-Julius 
60-page monthly magazine with a 
circulation of 400,000 must have 
all of Mr. Haldeman-Julius’ time? 
Can it be that the Little Blue Books 
—of which 75,000,000 have been 
sold in five years—can no longer be 
profitable?” 


Said apostles of Mr. Haldeman- 
Julius: “Some publishers, with a 
less high standard than that of Mr. 
Haldeman-Julius, might succumb 
to the more or less persistent sup- 
plications »f the public. But not 
Mr. Haldeman-Julius! It is un- 
thinkable.” 


Last week skeptics cursed them- 
selves; for there appeared in the 
press an advertisement: 


AMAZING BARGAIN! 900 LIT- 

TLE BLUE BOOKS AT THE 

ASTOUNDINGLY LOW PRICE 
OF 5c 


During a Little Over Five Years 
We Have Sold 100,000,000 Little 
Blue Books—the Greatest Publish- 
ing Record in All History—How 
Many Millions of Little Blue Books 
Will We Distribute During the 
Next Five Years? 

Skeptics gnawed their nails in 
bitterness. “Why, oh why,” they 
railed, “did not we think of that 
line in May? ‘How Many Millions 
of Little Blue Books Will He Dis- 
tribute During the Next Five 
Years? In May that line would 
have been—genius!” 

Apostles of Mr. Haldeman-Julius 
were silent. 


TIME, The Weekly News-Magazine. Edi- 
tors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. As- 
sociates—Manfred Gottfried (National Af- 
fairs), John S. Martin (Books) Weekly 
Contributors—Niven Busch, Elizabeth Arm- 
strong, Willard T. Ingalls, Peter Mathews, 
Wells Root, Laird Shields Goldsborough, 
Morris Fishbein. Published by Time, Inc., B 
Hadden, Pres.; J. S. Martin, Vice-Pres.; 
H. R. Luce, Sec’y-Treas.; 25 West 45th St., 
New York City, and Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Subscription rate, « one 
year, postpaid: In the United States and 
Mexico, $5.00; in Canada, $5.50; elsewhere 
$6.00. For advertising rates address Rob- 
ert L. Johnson, Advertising Manager, TIME, 
25 West 45th St., New York City. New 
England representatives, Sweeney & Price, 
127 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; Western 
representatives Powers & Stone, 38 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill; Southern rep., F. J. 
Dusossoit, 1502 Land Title Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Circulation Manager, Roy E. 
Larsen, Penton Building, Cleveland. Vol. 
VI, No. 13. 
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Bh. at six o'clock, 
my boy, youwill hear 
the Chimes and every time 
you hear them, Son, lwant 
ou to think of yourdear 
Mo vy inwhose memory 
they weve erected.» Let 
the voice of the Chimes be 
her voice to you.» Let her 
ideals be yous and as 
Chimes peal out the beauti- 
ful,sacred old melodie, I 
want youto keep ever be- 
fove you the teachings of 
\) rwho bore you and whose 
SW, pe) memory you revere. And 
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Plea 


s It is not funny if you are an 
aquatic bird (duck, heron, egret, 
‘gallinule, spoonbill, ibis, bittern 
‘erane) and, having flown down to 
Florida for the winter, find your 
favorite lagoon drained dry. You 
have worked up a raging appetite 
flapping your way over New York 
grain fields, Pennsylvania coal 
fields, Virginia tobacco fields and 
Southern cotton fields. You sight 
the palm-tufted everglades, set 
your wings to plane down, and 
what does your watering beak en- 
counter? Minnows, frogs, juicy 
bulbs, slimy, succulent crawfish? No. 
There are pipelines, dredges, real 
estate signs, empty cut-plug tins, 
discarded overalls, splintered flasks, 
old shoes, sapling orange, lemon, 
grapefruit trees, no water. Para- 
dise has gone. 

None appreciates this more than 
Natural Scientist Minnie Moore- 
Wilson of Kissimmee, Fla., authori- 
ty on Southern bird life and Semi- 
nole Indians. Last week she raised 
her voice in piteous protest: “There 
are no great national parks in the 
East. A 100,000-acre track in the 
Everglades set aside as a sanctuary 
for wild life would be a primeval 
forest appearing almost exactly as 
it did when Columbus set foot on 
the North American continent... 
The areas most suitable for the 
location of a bird sanctuary are 
worthless for agricultural purposes. 
To attempt to cut up the Big Cy- 
press Swamp, for instance, would 
be like turning the Yosemite into 
an onion garden or Yellowstone 
Park into a factory town.” 

She advocated, as wardens of 
such a preserve, the Seminole In- 
dians. “They have a deep sense 
of the sanctity of an obligation.” 


Speech 

He is a quiet old man, more 
given to work than talk. He never 
speaks in public, not even at such 
occasions as the dedication of a 
boulder bearing his name upon the 
site of his great beginnings (at 
Menlo Park, N. J.) (TIME, May 25). 
So the guests at the annual dinner 
of the Old Time Telegraphers, held 
last week in Manhattan on the 
docked S. S. Olympic, were aston- 
ished and delighted to learn that 
he had consented to break his rule 
this once. 

A radio microphone was brought 
before him, for the speech was to 
be very public indeed. The saloon 
hushed. Putting his lips close to 
the instrument, Thomas Alva Edi- 
son delivered himself of one of the 
briefest addresses in history; an 
address known by heart by all 
kinds and conditions of men, the 
wide world over; an address which 
Mr. Edison helped to compose half 
a century ago out of a rough draft 
from the brain of Dr. Alexander 




















CuB EDISON 
“Send with your other foot” 


Graham Bell. With blue eye a- 
twinkle, said Mr. Edison: “Hello.” 

There was at the dinner, one 
Richard Hutchinson. Him Mr. Edi- 
son shook warmly by the hand, 
joined in reminiscent laughter. It 
was years ago, when Edison was a 
verdant cub on the telegraph desk 
of a Boston newspaper, that he 
was set by his overlord to re- 
ceive a despatch from Hutchinson’s 
rapid key in New York. Hutchin- 
son was “the fastest man in the 
business,” Edison’s assignment a 
(supposedly) cruel one. Dots and 
dashes ripped in at a dizzy pace 
for several thousand words when 
the key paused and Hutchinson 
clicked, with mock solicitude: “Are 
you getting this?” Back clicked 
Cub Edison: “Send with your other 
foot.” 





MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 








In Valladolid 


In Valladolid, Spain, one Camille 
Lorenzo, 68,* gave birth last week 
to her 30th child. 


Dive 

In the London Times appeared 
the picture of a diving tower. It 
was so tall that few men would 
have cared to leap from it, still 
fewer to leap from it entwined 
about someone else, still fewer if 
their bones were old and their 
years numbered over 70. Yet two 


*Thirty children is not a record. A 
British tombstone tells of a woman—one 
Eliz. Mott—who bore 42. 





curmudgeons—Sir Claude Cham- 
pion de Crespigny, 78, and Otto 
Hagburgh, 71—lately performed 
this feat in England. The London 
Times’ photo showed then in mid- 
air. 


Dimes 


In East Orange, N. J., an auto- 
mobile containing an old gentleman 
drew up beside a traffic policeman. 
The occupant asked the way to 
Perth Amboy, and received polite 
directions. “How many children 
have you?” asked the old man. 
“Three, sir,” replied the officer. 
The old man stretched out a hand 
and dropped five dimes into the 
stout fist of the patrolman. Said 


e: 

“I am John D. Rockefeller, and 
I want to thank you for your 
courtesy. I am _ not trying to 
bribe you. Here is a dime for 
your wife, yourself, and each of 
your children.” 


Fools 


In Scranton, Pa., some 30 persons 
were summoned to appear before 
the Federal District Court, to an- 
swer charges of defacement of public 
property. True to the legend which 
remarks that fools’ names, like 
fools’ faces, have a way of achiev- 
ing unfortunate notoriety, the 30 
had scratched their names on a 
memorial on Gettysburg battlefield. 
The names: Mrs. C. C. Conway, 
W. F. Whitlock, New York City; 
P. I. Corpyor, Lake George, N. Y.; 
Fred C. Wyatt, Providence, R. L; 
Donald Campbell, Washington, D. 
C.; Robert Mark Sr., Mrs. Robert 
Mark, Robert Mark Jr., Elizabeth 
Spangler, Julia Boyer, L. G. 
Warner, . Gunderson, Annie 
Hurstan, A. England, George Mof- 
fal, Hugo and Anna Wyborg and 
Alberta Southland, all of Balti- 
more, Md. 


Edithiana 


In Chicago, Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick, daughter of John D. 
Rockefeller, recently °* offered a 
prize. She would give $1,500, not to 
mention consolation prizes, for the 
best name suggested for a_ 1,500- 
acre town some real estate men 
were organizing in the interests 
of the Rockefeller-McCormick Trust. 
Names poured in: “Edithwatha,” 
“Edithsdream,” “Edithport,” “Edith- 
ton City,” “Lakrenda,” ‘“Shadow- 
wood,” “Eden Pier,” “Krenado 
Beach” (after Architect Krenn). A 
Chinaman from Madison, Wis., sug- 
gested “Elysians.” W. R. Hearst 
of Maywood, IIl., received a_priz: 
of $5 for an inferior title. But a 
touch of genius fired one Elmer 
H. Huge of La Porte, Ind. He 
turned in the name, “Edithton 
Beach,” received the $1,500. 


Luck aa 


In Manhattan, while Frank D. 
Waterman, nephew of L. E. Water: 
man, famed fountain pen maker, 
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Do You Make These Tell 
Mistakes In English? 


Are you always SURE of yourself in conversation, or do you often feel that you unconsciously make mis- 
takes that cause others to judge you unfavorably? For example—how would you pronounce ‘‘abdomen,”’ 


**demonstrate,’’ “‘ 


ennui,’’ ‘‘debut’’? Can you discriminate between ‘‘emigrant”’ and ‘‘immigrant,’’ be- 


tween “‘disinterested”’ and ‘‘uninterested,’”’ ‘‘further’’ and ‘‘farther’’? Would you say ‘“They divided it 
among the two, or “‘between the two’’? Would you say ‘‘Whom shall I call”’ or ‘‘Who shall I call’’? 
Don’t let your English handicap you; learn now the simple secrets of making it well-bred. 


HE English you use is the surest 
ie index to your education and culture. 

No matter how particular you may 
be about your appearance—no matter how 
much attention you may pay to your clothes 
and grooming—no matter how clever you 
may be or how much you may know about 
any subject—the moment you 
begin to talk you tell the world 
what you are. And the im- 
pression you create depends 
entirely on how you say what 
you have to say. 


How Others Judge You 


If you unknowingly mispronounce 
words, if you make grammatical er- 
rors, if you have to search frantically 
for the right words to express your 
idea, you make an unfavorable im- 
pression. Your listeners naturally as- 
sume that you are lacking in cultural 
background and education. They lose 
interest—they ignore you. Your 
speech has betrayed you. 
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Are you handicapped by poor Eng- 
lish? Is your vocabulary limited? Do 
you ever feel uncertain about the pro- 
nunciation of familiar words? Are 
you ever in doubt as to the correct- 
ness of an expression? Have you 
ever seen words in print that you 
knew the meaning of but which you 
didn’t dare use in your own conver- 
sation because you weren’t sure of 
the pronunciation? Have you ever 
wondered what words like “‘chateau,” 
“filet mignon” and “de rigueur” mean? Do you 
know what “a la vinaigrette” on the menu means, 
what an “hors d’oeuvre” is? 


Make This Interesting Test 


How would you pronounce ‘‘epoch,” “era,” 
“data”? How would you pronounce “finance,” 
“advertisement,” ‘‘evening,” “‘column,” ‘‘coupon”? 
How would you pronounce “incomparable,” “‘ascer- 
tain,” “appendicitis”? Are you sure that you can 
Pronounce them correctly? 
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How Do You 
Pronounce 


“acclimated” 
“debutante” 
“leisure” 
“divers” 


Do You Say 


“go slow” or “‘go slowly” 
“T feel badly this morn- 
or “I feel bad” 
“the best of the two” or 
“the better of the two” 


Do You Know 


difference between 
“respectfully,” 
“respectably” 
the difference 
and 


difference between 
“practical” and ‘“‘practi- 


“liable.” “likely” or “apt” 
how to make your voice 
vibrant 
overcome a 
foreign accent 


” 


Do you ever say “‘efflusive” for ‘‘effusive,”’ ‘‘affect 
for “‘effect,”’ “‘irrevelant” for “irrelevant”? Do you 
ever say ‘‘can” for ‘‘may,” “shall” for ‘‘will,”’ ‘“‘sure”’ 
for “surely”? Do you know when to say “Did you 
see him today” and when to say ‘‘Have you seen 
him today’’? Should you say “between you and 
me” or “between you and I”? Which is correct, 
“The man who I spoke of” or “The man of whom 
I spoke”? Should you say “Heis apt to do this” 

or should you say “He is liable to do 
this’? 


Good English a Cultural 
Asset 


It is extraordinary how easy it is 
to win admiration and respect through 
skillin conversation. A perfect com- 
mand of your English enables you to 
express yourself clearly, correctly and 
well on all occasions. It not only 
marks you as a man or woman of edu- 
cation and breeding, but it also helps 
you to win the things you want most 
in life—a better position, bigger pay, 
prestige and popularity among your 
old and new acquaintances. 


If you don’t feel absolutely sure 
that your English is now faultless— 
if you frequently mispronounce sim- 
ple words—if you are sometimes in 
doubt as to the correct grammatical 
construction to use—if you are often 
puzzled by the meaning of words and 
phrases—if you can’t always express 
yourself clearly—you need toimprove 
your English. For only then will you 
know the incomparable satisfaction of 
possessing culture in conversation. 
Only then can you impress others as 
a man or woman of education and 
refinement. 


‘‘Well-Bred English”’ 


An Authoritative New Book About 
Voice, Speech and Conversation 


“Well-Bred English” is an extraordinary new book 
—entirely different from anything ever published 
before. it is not only a pronouncing dictionary, not 
not only a very useful source of information on the 
choice and use of words, the building of a vocabulary, 
the construction of sentences, the wording of thought 
—but it is also the only book ever written that gives ex- 


“respec- 


between 
“*prin- 


amples of actual conversations among cultured men and 
women in ballroom, at fashionable dinners and teas, at 
country clubs, in busine These conversations are 
given word for word, written phonetically, so that they 
reveal not only valuable secrets of speech and conver- 
sation, but the pronunciation of familiar words. 


“Well-Bred English’ is crowded from cover to 
cover with useful information on the whole fine art of 
cultured conversation. It tells you what to talk 
about in different environments, among different 
types of people—how to express your ideas and 
opinions—how to be an interesting and likable 
conversationalist. It shows you the way to make your 
voice rich and vibrant, pleasing to every one who 
hears it. It tells you how to choose words, how to 
pronounce words correctly, how to overcome such 
voice defects as lisping, stammering, stuttering. It 
gives the pronunciation and meaning of foreign words 
in frequent social usage, and even tells how to over- 
come a foreign accent. It is complete, fascinating, 
highly useful—unlike any book of the sort ever 
attempted. 


5 Days’ FREE Examination 


Send no money. Just mail the coupon and we will 
gladly send you a copy of ‘“‘Well-Bred English” for 5 
days’ FREE examination. Within that time you can 
read it and enjoy it without any obligation at all. 
And after the five days you have the privilege of 
returning it or sending only $3 in full payment and 
keeping the valuable book as your own. You are 
the sole judge—you do not keep the book unless you 
want to. Mail the coupon NOW. Nelson Double- 
day, Inc., Dept. 49, Garden City, New York. 
sae — _— —— Renae ae etatell —e mnetll a me 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 49, 

Garden City, New York. 

Send me “Well-Bred English” free for 5 days’ 
examination. Within that time I agree to return 
it without obligation if I am not delighted, or keep 
it and send only $3 in full payment. I am to be the 
judge. 








A paper with one 
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Manhattan is a rich man who 
has a newspaper written and 
printed every week for = his 
private consumption, 


This paper is so constructed 
that it gives him in one hour a 
complete survey of the world’s 
news. 


So fascinating is the speed with 
which the paper covers the 
ground that he regards it not 
only as a business necessity but 
as the keenest intellectual fun. 


you were to publish for your- 
self a paper for your per- 
sonal use and enjoyment, a 
paper to tell you precisely what 
has happened in the world, to 
answer your questions on every 
current subject, a paper “to give 
you more information on the 
news of the day in quicker time 
than any other publication or 
combination of publications,” — 
we believe that paper would 
closely resemble Time. 


Time is not written for the 
masses, does not deal in millions 
of circulation. Time is written 
as a very personal document for 
the active business and profes- 
sional man of high intelligence 
and quick apperceptions, 


TIME 


15c All leading 


The Weekly News-Magazine 


By Subscription 
Newsstands for the year $5 


Publishers of TIME 

Penton Building 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Send me Time for one 


ear beginning at once, and bill me 
ater for $5. 








was being congratulated on having 
received the Republican nomina- 
tion for Mayor, an old man sat in a 
vacant office on Madison Ave. star- 
ing at a fountain pen of antique 
design. He, Warren N. Lancaster, 
onetime business rival of the 
famed Waterman, told reporters 
how luck had undone him: 


“That was a buster, that pen. I 
called it the Idea, after a horse 
I owned. Eugene Leigh, who 
brought that French horse over last 
year, trained him for me. . . When 
I had a place at No. 212 Broadway 
I sent President Garfield a pen like 
that. L. E. Waterman had a place 
a few doors down the street. I 
used to get my rubber from H. P. & 
E. Day up at Seymour, Conn. No 
one could make gutta percha like 
they could, on a big marble table, 
you know. Well, one time Mr. Day 
said he couldn’t sell me any more 
rubber casings. Said he’d made 
a contract with Waterman. I put 
all my machinery on a boat and 
sailed it down to Baltimore. . . I ad- 
vertised on P. T. Barnum’s first 
circus program... . When they put 
up the Flatiron building, they 
flashed ‘The Lancaster Pen’ against 
it with a stereopticon machine. Once 
I printed a Sunday paper to give 
away. . . My wife and I traveled 
all over; I introduced her to Mrs. 
Potter Palmer out in Chicago... 
It all goes back to the Baltimore 
fire.” .. Old Mr. Lancaster pointed 
to a woodcut on a_ time-stained 
circular, which showed a Tennyson- 
ian gentleman with bushy brown 
whiskers, gold pince nez. “I looked 
like that once,” said he. “It was al- 
ways a fight. . .” 








EDUCATION 





“‘Whetstone” 


In the memoirs of the late Vice 
President of the U. S. Thomas R. 
Marshall, published serially by The 
New York Times and other news- 
papers, appeared these Hoosier 
philosophizings upon pedagogy in 
general, the Classics in particular: 
“My people chose to send me to 
Wabash College, at Crawfordsville, 
Ind. It was staid, as it is yet. An 
old-fashioned institution, founded 
for the purpose, if possible, of giv- 
ing to a young man what I am 
pleased to call a cultural education; 
that is, to train him in_ those 
studies and direct his mind along 
those lines which will give to him 
powers to reason accurately, or 
practically so, upon the great prob- 
lems of life, and to be philosophic 
under all the misfortunes that may 
come to him. 

“. .. How clearly I am enabled 
to express myself I do not know; 
but of one thing I am quite con- 
vinced: That I should have suf- 
fered a far greater handicap in life 
than I have in the way of expres- 
sion of thought, clarity of state- 
ment, had I not studied the classic 
languages. I realize that nobody 
is now paying any attention to 









them and that a man may be a 
Master of Arts with a mere smat- 
tering of Latin and no Greek 
whatever, but I am not convinced 
that the loss of these two languages 
is contributing to accurate English. 

“,..I think all of those who 
have gone through the grind of 
the study of the Greek language 
will admit that it is the whetstone 
of the human intellect. None of 
the stone may be left upon the 
knife after the sharpening process, 
but the knife is the keener for the 
use of the stone.” 


“Oxford Prep” 


U. S. students who go to sit at 
Mother Oxford’s ancient knee fre- 
quently find themselves embarrassed 
by lack of the right sort, and ex- 
tent, of preparation. The same ap- 
plies to U. S. students entering 
other English universities, to many 
entering U. S. institutions. These 
facts, and the fact that many U. 
S. parents long to give their sons 
“a year abroad before going into 
business,” have encouraged the or- 
ganization of a preparatory school 
at Oxford, of and for Americans 
only, by Professor Edgar C. Tay- 
lor of Washington University. 
Himself a former’ Longfellow 
Scholar at Oxford (from Bowdoin), 
Prof. Taylor will employ both 
American and British colleagues in 
a school organized along the com- 
bined lines of an Oxford hall and 
a U. S. preparatory school. The 
school opens “soon.” 


Re-Postponed 


Imagination circumnavigates the 
globe at will, So do radio, million- 
aires, white whales, tramps, sales- 
men, sometimes, U. S. Army fliers. 
To organize a college, enroll a stud- 
ent body of 450, put it on a ship 
and send it through the seven seas 
is another matter. The mind _ is 
willing but obstacles overwhelm. 
In 1924, New York University at- 
tempted it, bowed to “unforeseen 
difficulties,’ postponed it a year. 
Last week, “the detail work” caused 
postponement for another year. This 
announcement followed upon 4 
statement, a fortnight ago, from 
Dean James E. Lough, author and 
sponsor of “Around the World Col- 
lege” (TIME, June 29), that the 
S. S. University only awaited a full 
passenger list (men only) to set 
sail. 

The attractions of the scheme 
are manifold: only $2,200 for board, 
passage and tuition; stops in 385 
foreign countries; a 34-course cur- 
riculum, with college credit prom- 
ised by the land universities; an 
able faculty, headed by erudite, 
much-traveled Dr. Charles 
Thwing, _ President-emeritus of 
Western Reserve University. 

Presumable lets and hindrances: 
interruption of satisfactory courses 
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ashore; suspicion of organized 
tours; absence from home and 
family for ten months; “unforeseen 
difficulties”; “detail work”. 


Colleges 


Out swung the gates of higher 
education in the U. S. In poured 
the knowledge-thirsty multitude. Al- 
ready there had returned that seri- 
ous-minded element of every under- 
graduate body which cannot wait 
for the gates to open before setting 
about the important business of 
football. And the professors were 
most of them settled once more in 
their lodgings, freshened by a good 
summer of golf and fox-trotting 
(the young ones) or by a trip to 
Europe (the older ones) away from 
their families, thanks to the new 
“tourist third cabin” on the steam- 
ship lines. 


Presidents and other high digni- 
taries put away their press clip- 
pings of speeches made during va- 
ciation at institutes, banquets, cor- 
nerstones and places, and fell to jot- 
ting notes for speeches of welcome 
to the Freshmen, remarks to the 
faculty, explanations to the trust- 
ees, exhortations to the alumni. 


At New Brunswick, N. J., Dr. 
John Martin Thomas entered his 
new Presidential Office at Rutgers 
University with the words: “I do 
not come here as an iconoclast. It 
will not be my purpose to make 
radical changes, either in the per- 
sonnel or in the academic program. 
Nevertheless ...I am not inter- 
ested in organizations which remain 
stationary.” 


Columbia University, largest in 
the U. S., opened as usual with 
a speech from President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, whose eloquence 
was in no way affected by a con- 
valescent shoulder (lamed by golf, 
inflamed by ocean bathing). 


Toward Ann Arbor, Mich., in a 
roaring automobile, sped Dr. Clar- 
ence Cook Little, athletic young 
biologist, leaving behind him the 
presidency of the University of 
Maine, for that of the University 
of Michigan. He is the first in 
three generations of his family 
to leave New England, but he was 
visibly delighted with his lot. As 
he departed, sung and cheered to 
the echo by hearty Michiganders in 
Boston, said he: “Education should 
have one great aim, I think. And 
that aim should be to add intellec- 
tual development the cultivation of 
those intangible qualities which 
make us humans rather than 
beasts.”’* 

A day or two later, Miss Jean 
Hamilton, whom Dr. Little is soon 
to know well in her capacity of 


*This is a time of year when eat 
numbers of people simultaneously one to 
the conclusion that Education ought to 
have “one great aim.” Two other recently 
suggested great aims: 

. Citizenship’—The American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

“To build into the life of every citizen 
an appreciation of the precious obligation 
to be intelligent’—Joy Elmer Morgan, 
Editor of the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 


Dr. N. M, BUTLER 
Lamed by golf, inflamed by ocean 


Dean of Women at Michigan, re- 
ceived a newspaper reporter at her 
cottage in Maine. He _ asked: 
“What difference between girls now 


and 20 years ago?” Said she: “The 
girl of today, generally speaking, 
has no sense of there being any 
question that any of these educa- 
tional openings which are all hers 
now should not belong to her... 
It is not ambition for the best, 
often... but it is merely ambi- 
tion to get ahead in the world... 
[Young women crowd into teach- 
ing] because for the first two years 
the teaching profession pays better 
than any other... After that, the 
plan is marriage... There are 
too many young people who are go- 
ing to college.” 


At the University of Chicago, 
President-elect Max Mason entered 
upon his new dispensation. At 
the University of Wisconsin, Presi- 
dent-elect Frank went briskly ahead 
with his. At Galesburg, Hl., Albert 
Britt took over Knox College. At 
Lubbock, Texas, President Paul 
Whitfield Horn spurred the builders 
of The-College-That-Is-To-Be. 


Toward Winter Park, Fla., an- 
other automobile roared its way, 
quite as loudly as Dr. Little’s. - It 
was bound for Rollins College and 
it bore Hamilton Holt, Democratic 
candidate (defeated) for the U. S. 
Senate in Connecticut’s special elec- 
tion last December. Mr. Holt was 
a president-elect, too, just notified. 
Folk who marked his passage said 
to themselves that, far though it 
was to Rollins College, Mr. Holt 
might go farther if he were enter- 
ing pedagogy for good. For he is 
energetic. 

Graduated by Yale in 1894, Ham- 
ilton Holt studied sociology for 
three years and then, aged 25, un- 
dertook the editorship of The In- 
dependent, a weekly review  in- 
herited from his grandfather. If 
the paper had its Saaneial ups and 
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Largest and finest liner 
ever to circle the Globe 


A proven itinerary, carefully select- 
ed and masterfully planned to follow 
Springtime, even in the remote cor- 
ners of the earth; a magnificent ship 
of 27,200 tons, faultless in every 
function and received throughout 
her tour with the special interest 
that is due her; a skilful and experi- 
enced management, aship by the 
Red Star Line and ashore by the 
American Express Company—all 
combine to make the 1925-26World 
Cruise of the Be/genl/and the out- 
standing travel attraction of the 
year, 


Sailing from NEW YORK Nov. 25 
LOS ANGELES .. . Dec. Il 
SAN FRANCISCO . . Dec. 14 


Back in NEW YORK April 6, 1926 


132 days 60 cities 14 countries 
Limited to 475 passengers 


Itinerary 


Havana, Balboa, Panama, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Hilo, Hono- 
lulu, Yokohama, Tokyo, Nikko, 
Kamakura, Kobe, Nara, oto, The 
Inland Sea, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Macao, Manila, Batavia, Singapore, 
Diamond Harbor, Calcutta, 
Colombo, Kandy, Bombay, Port 
Sudan, Port Tewfik,. Cairo, Alexan- 
dria, Naples, Monaco, Nice, 
Gibraltar. 


Your inquiry for literature and complete 
information is cordially invited. Address 
Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, 
New York; American Express Com- 
pany, 65 Broadway, New York, or 
other offices or agencies of either 


company. 
STAR LINE 


' was Mencanrus Manns Compart 
im Cooperation with 


American Express Company 





Advertising 
Manager 


Wanted 


For position of large 
possibilities in an in- 
dustrial concern of na- 
tional scope. 


Must offer highest 
qualifications in ability 
character and _  expe- 
rience. 


Applications will be 
considered strictly con- 
fidential. Reply with 
full particulars to L. 
Lubane, Room 640. 
Penton Bldg. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


T-9-28-25 


HAvE you ever stopped 
to consider how many of 
your friends would sub- 
scribe for TIME if you 
took ten minutes to ex- 
plain to them why you do? 


And that if you earned 
fifteen cents for every 
minute thus spent it 
would be a profitable in- 
vestment of your time? 


T will take you fifty-five 

seconds to fill in, tear 
out, mail the coupon 
below. You can make 
fifty-five dollars and 
more a month asa TIME 
representative. Mail the 
coupon today. 


---TIME is money---- 


Agency Division 
TIME 

Penton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me a subscription book at once. 


Also full details of your 
proposition for representatives. 
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HAMILTON Hout 
... toward Winter Park 


downs, that was because socialist- 
pacifist thought has never had a 
paying audience in the U. S. and 
because the editors of such papers 
invariably spend much of their 
time organizing, directing and ex- 
horting sympathetic organizations. 
Some of Hamilton Holt’s extra- 
editorial activities were connected 
with the New York Peace Soci- 
ety, the Conciliation Internationale, 
the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, the American Peace So- 
ciety, the World Peace Foundation, 
the League to Enforce Peace, the 
American - Scandinavian Peace 
Foundation, the Mexico Society of 
New York, and the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board. He attended (as ob- 
server) the Second Hague Conven- 
tion (1907), the battle fronts 
(1915), the Third Assembly of the 
League of Nations (1922). The In- 
dependent has enjoyed his services 
only as a consulting editor since 
1921 and has become, save for a 
page of book talk by learned and 
witty Critic Ernest Boyd, a very 
dull and amateurish sheet indeed. 


At State College, Pa., the priv- 
ilege of welcoming freshmen _ to 
Penn State was tendered to Dr. 
Fred Lewis Pattee, head of the 
English Department. How pleas- 
antly surprised were the neophytes 
to have the venerable academician 
come forth and greet them on their 
own ground, thus: “Most college 
men are unable to use slang with 
variation.” A boring cinema is 
lazily called “rotten.” An attrac- 
tive girl, a tasty piece of pie, “fine.” 
“Be able to make use of slang if 
you want to, but don’t be mastered 
by it. I can talk for an hour with- 
out using one slang word or ex- 
pression, but I can also talk for 
an hour and use nothing much else 
but slang If a college fresh- 
man has no hobby, he should get 
one without delay, whether it be 
masterpieces of literature or Col- 
lecting stamps or even match- 
boxes.® ...” 

*The best collection of match-boxes_ in 
the U. S. is probably that of Registrar 


William S. Hoffman of Penn State Col- 
lege. He has 430, all different.—Ed. 
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Aristocratic 


Near Mena, Ark., in a virgin dip 
of the Ozark Mountains, the whack- 
ing of hammers and the whine of 
saws and planes attended the open- 
ing of the third year of Common- 
wealth College. Fifty students and 
their 13 instructors were the work- 
men, erecting frame dormitories to 
go with the barn, log cabin, farm 
machinery, live stock and 3,000- 
volume library that constitutes 
Commonwealth’s_ physical equip- 
ment. (Last year, classes were 
held in rented rooming houses in 
Mena.) 

It is a labor college. Tuition is 
but $50 a semester. Every one 
works fovr hovrs a day at the 
community tasks. The endowment 
is less than $5,000. But unlike 
Brookwood College (Katonah, N. 
Y.), the Rand School (Menhattan), 
and other labor colleges, Common- 
wealth teaches no economic, his- 
torical or social dogma. Conser- 
vatives and Communists, I. W. W.’s 
and Single Taxers, Liberals and 
Laborites—all are presented with 
“the facts of existence” and allowed 
to choose. 

Unique (some will say un-Ameri- 
can) is the college’s reiteration of 
but one old catch-phrase, reminis- 
cent of Thomas Carlyle and Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, “an aristocracy 
of intellect.” Applications are cor- 
dially received from Pennsylvania 
garment-workers, Vermont mechan- 
ics, Arizona masons, Minnesota 
farmers, California plumbers, but 
only demonstrably exceptional in- 
tellects are admitted. The institu- 
tion’s ultimate capacity, even after 
the installation of a dairy, hydro- 
electric plant, cannery, shingle mill, 
saw-mill and print shop, will be 
kept at 150. 


At Urbana 


Last week Labor called Scholas- 
ticism to an accounting. Convening 
at Champaign, the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Labor asked to know what 
was all this that one delegate was 
telling them about moral laxity at 
the State University down the 
street in Urbana.* The delegate 
was Edwin R. Wright of Chicago, 
a onetime President of the Federa- 
tion, surely no man to bring grave 
charges lightly. 

He had said: “Better burn the 
universities to the ground than pay 
them money if our sons and daugh- 
ters attend them to learn im- 
morality. My attention to uni- 
versity morality was provoked by 
recent magazine and newspaper lit- 
erature, some of it by college of.- 
ficials. And I have found evidence 
to support the reports in some 
places. I have been told of a fra- 
ternity house which was completely 
covered with a canvas shield while 
inside a drunken orgy took: place 
which even savages would not have 
tolerated.” 

Three dignified deans of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois hurried over to 

*The University of Illinois straddles with 


its buildings the two towns named, which 
are twins. The official home town: Urbana. 
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the convention. First to speak was 
Dean Kendric C. Babcock, Acting 
President of Illinois. It was impos- 
sible, he pointed out, to congregate 
9,500 boys and girls and expect to 
find no isolated cases of misbe- 
havior. But just let him read the 
actual list of disciplinations for 
misconduct last year: 13 for drink- 
ing, 3 for bootlegging, 3 (women) 
for poisoning food, 1 for ticket-scalp- 
ing, 1 for check-forging, 1 for re- 
ceiving stolen property, 1 for de- 
frauding the library. It was the 
spirit of the faculty to uplift the 
moral tone at all times. Was the 
place healthy and clean? Less than 
1/5 of 1% had venereal diseases. 


Up stood Dean Thomas Clark, 
these 25 years an official at Ur- 
bana: “If any one tells you of 
drunken orgies and subsidized vice 
here, that person is a liar.” And 
he named one liar, a bogus fra- 
ternity man, never at the college, 
who had confessed to fabricating, 
for good pay from a newspaper 
owned by William Randolph Hearst, 
the cock-and-bullery that Delegate 
Wright had seen. 


“Judge not all men by the ac- 
tions of one,” was the gist of Dean 
Charles M. Thompson’s remarks; 
and Sheriff John Gray of Cham- 
paign County concluded the Uni- 
versity’s defense in this wise: “I’m 
not an orator, but just a_ hick 
sheriff, but I know in 500 raids 
I’ve conducted on gambling and 
booze joints I’ve never found a 
student. ..The trouble (if any) 
nowadays is that old bozos of my 
age don’t set the right example.” 


Convinced, the convention went 
about. its business, 


Rosenbaum’s 


There is one in almost every col- 
lege class—a shrewd, snapping-eyed 
student who darts. through his 
week’s work with such vigorous 
agility, such accurate comprehen- 
sion and sure mental _ retention 
that, come term end, he—unlike 
his classmates—is guilty of no 
shuddering before the looming shad- 
ow of examinations. He is different 
from the class “grind,” who labors 
long and alone. Different too from 
the versatile class organizers and 
politicians, who sandwich fairly 
able academic work into the tiny 
crevices left between running their 
newspapers and student government 
boards, winning votes, signing pe- 
titions, leading cheers, etc. He is 
called the “flash,” the “whiz,” the 
“shark,” the man who can, with 
little visible effort, rip and rend 
the more indigestible portions of 
the curriculum into tender shreds; 
the man who singles out tough 
courses for the sheer delight of 
picking high marks out of them; 
the man, the exceptional man, who 
would snatch at an honors course if 
only his university offered one. 


Often the “shark’s” name _ is 
Cohen, or Levi, or Weinstein. In 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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NEW YORK 


A 
Wise Choice 


CHOICE of a hat is a 

choice of a iriend. A 
good hat should wear well 
and look well. A Knox hat 
does. It should not be too 
expensive. A Knox hat 
isn’t. The Knox “Fifth 
Avenue’’* is most sensibly 


priced at $8. 





Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Eroadway (-in“cr Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 


*The Knox “Fifth Avenue” hat for Fall has the 
broader, deeper brim and comes in the newer 
colors of grey and tan. 
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cruises i 
ruls in 
Seventy happy days—a palatial steamship—sailin 
away from Winter —through the sunny islands o 
the West Indies to the gorgeous ports of South 
America. Through the Panama Canal, over the 
Andes, along the Spanish Main—youtraverse scenes 
rich in historical and romantic interest. Total cost 
(including all shore excursions) $1850 and up. As 
reservations are made in the order received, and 
as the party will be strictly limited, you should 
write at once for Booklet “H ” showing deck plans 
with full itinerary and other details. 


American Express Travel Dept. 
65 Broadway, New York 
Always carry American Express Travelers’ Cheques 
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Ly Anthony Richardson 


Author of “Word of (| gm 


Earth.”” An unforget- 
table story told with r| 


great beauty and emo- 
tional power. $2 00 


SHOLDs 


A Novel 
. fy Faith Baldwin 
Author of “ Magic and Mary 


Rose,” etc., etc. How mar- 
riage affects the contrasting 


personalities of 
ARTS Sg tWO sisters. $2 .00 


Author of “Mountain,” A 
etc. A vivid novel with { ~-/ 
Folly Leigh, a clever hero- 
ine, who outwits the pirate, 
“Blackbeard,” and amorous 


nobles of th 
British Court. 2.90 
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- i cret Way 


Author of “ The Annexa- 

tion Society.” Excitement 

and interest is again 

absorbingly held by this 

most thrilling 

writer of mys- 2 00 
Oa 


tery stories. 


SMALL MAYNARD 


AND COMPANY - BOSTON 
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National Tennis 


Sober pinch-pennies derive great 
pleasure from betting—they are 
indeed the most daring fellows 
alive, for they hazard their care- 
ful stake on the expected and the 
expected rarely occurs. Your ex- 
travagant defrauds himself of ex- 
citement, He favors unlikelihoods, 
only to see them crop up at every 
turn. This paradox of the wise 
man and his penny is sustained by 
the fact that it frequently proves 
untrue. For instance, conserva- 
tive students of tennis fully ex- 
pected William T. Tilden to win 
the National Tennis Championship 
which was decided last week at 
Forest Hills. Perceiving a balance 
draw, with Tilden and Williams in 
one half, and William Johnston 
and Richards in the other, they ex- 
pected that these four players 
would move smoothly through to 
the semi-finals; they expected that 
the dashing foreigners—Borotra of 
France, Alonzo of Spain, Anderson 
of Australia—would fall by the 
wayside; that William Johnston 
would, as in 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 
1924, be runner up, and that he 
would, as in those years, be de- 
feated. 

A few less sensible individuals, 
eager for the occurrence of an 
improbability, talked about Wallace 
Johnson of Philadelphia. Was it 
possible that he was about to win 
a National Title? In 1912 he was 
finalist against Maurice McLaugh- 
lin, in 1921 against Tilden. He 
has been rated in the first ten 
longer than any other player in 
tennis. His first appearance in 
that list was in 1908 when he 
placed ninth; in 1909 he was third, 
1912 third, 1913 fourth, 1914 sixth, 
1919 fifth, 1920 tenth, 1921 fourth, 
1922 fifth, This season he has 
been playing his standard game, 
neither better nor worse. He is not 
capable of rising to a pitch of re- 
sistless efficiency; he is always cap- 
able of astounding by being just 
what he is expected to be—always 
able to confound doom’s fifers by 
playing in any situation dependable, 
heady, incisive tennis. To every 
man comes a moment which he can 
mistake for his “chance.” Certain 
sports writers hinted that Johnson 
might win. It was an unlikely, a 
fantastic notion. It might there- 
fore, come to pass. ... 

Play began. After the conven- 
tional eliminations of the first and 
second rounds, Williams crushed 
Borotra, and William Johnston, not 
without dust and heat, defeated 
Manuel Alonzo, the Flower of 
Spain. In that round Wallace 
Johnson came to his first test. He 
was bracketed against James And- 
erson, Captain of the Australian 
Davis Cup Team. 

Anderson is tall as a barber’s 
pole. He often wears a blazer 
striped like one. With the deliber- 
ate elegance, so typically British, 
which is seen to best advantage in 
Australians, Canadians, South Afri- 
cans and Russians, he strides about, 


dealing titanic strokes. Tilden oc- 
casionally hits as hard as Ander- 
son. Few other players compare 
with him for power. 

Wallace Johnson, very erect, very 
sleek and ungraceful, leans back 
a little as his racquet meets the 
ball. He never seems _ particularly 
concerned with what he is doing, 
No matter how fierce his match, he 
always has an air of being one of 
the linesmen. He depends for suc- 
cess on his celebrated chop-stroke— 
a shot which he executes with the 
same twist of the wrist that a 
chef in the front window of a low- 
grade restaurant employs to turn 
a pancake. The ball skims the net 
low, finds corners and clips lines 
with uncanny accuracy, bounces 
extremely low. With it, Johnson 
clipped down Anderson, 6-1, 1-6, 
8-6, 6-4. Next day he faced 
Tilden. 

The champion had not had oc- 
casion to deal with that chop-stroke 
for some time. The sort of men 
who make their bread and butter 
by betting on mud-horses* were 
ready to wager that it would 
bother him. It is true that Tilden 
has a chop-stroke which—although 
he does not often use it—is fully 
the equal of Johnson’s; true also 
that he is equipped with a drive, 
service, volley, far superior to his 
opponent’s. These things could not 
have prevented the unexpected from 
happening—had other causes made 
the unexpected inevitable. Since no 
such other causes cropped up, he 
took his match with ease 6-4, 6-0, 
6-4. Thus were the apostles of un- 
likelihood brought to derision. 

Richards won ‘rom Rene La- 
coste, Johnson from Alonzo, Wil- 
liams from Howard Kinsey. In 
the semi-final round Tilden, after 
dropping the first set, paid Vincent 
Richards the compliment of oppos- 
ing him with his utmost, with the 
consequence that Richards steadily 
lost hope and games, going to pieces 
in the last set to surrender, 6-8, 6-4, 
6-4, 6-1. Johnston devoted 47 min- 
utes to the disposal of Richard 
Norris Williams 2nd, who as usual 
could not summon his own bril- 
liance when he needed it most. 

Just as conservative observers, 
had expected, Tilden and Johnston 
faced each other in the finals. 
Just as they had expected, Johnston 
played superbly. His drives bit 
with the malice of soundless white 
bees. He took the first set, 6-4, 
and a huge crowd stood up to shout 
for him. In the second set came 
the knot of the match. Johnston 
led at 9-8 and 380-40. Tilden was 
serving. If Johnston had taken 
that point, it would have been ex- 
tremely unlikely that Tilden could 
have closed up a two-set lead, and 
already it was quite clear that this 
was not a tournament fertile in un- 
likelihoods. 

Johnston did not take it. Once 
more in the last set, after Tilden 
had won the second, third, and 
Johnston the fourth, the challenger 
had another glowing chance. He 
had _ broken through Tilden’s serv- 
ice in the third game, needed only 
a point to put him 3-1. He made, 


*Old or deficient horses that run best on 
a muddy track. 
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My Dear Canby: 


In its first issue The Satur- 
day Review stepped right out 
into the parade ground of 
American critical literature as 
if it were a time-tried veteran. 
It leads the procession as the 
most trustworthy as it is the 
most readable of American 
critical journals. 


I admire the Review’s free- 
dom from pompous pontifica- 
tions, its dignity, tolerance and 
good humor. And as a corn- 
belt American I rejoice in a 
journal that is not only free 
from snobbery, bootlicking and 
smartalexism, but even willing, 
on sufficient provokation, to 
wave the stars and stripes 
from its window. And I like 
its spirit of youth, which is 
inevitably associated with any 
piece of printing that carries 
the name of Christopher Mor- 
ley. 

4 MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Canby: 


Put me down as one of the 
admirers of The Saturday Re- 
view. Its success is an excel- 
lent sign. It proves that there 
is a public in the United States 
for a literary magazine that 
is free from extra-literary pur- 
poses, and eager only to pro- 
mote an interest in letters. 
It has gone far ahead of all 
of its competitors. 

H. L. MENCKEN 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


The Publishers 

The Saturday Review, 
Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: ~ 


Enter my subscription for one year for 
The Saturday Review of Literature edited by 
rail Seidel Canby. Send me a bill o¢ 


instead, four successive errors. A 
few minutes later Tilden stood at 
match point. Thrusting all the 
leverage of his body into his 
stroke, he served, and became for 
the sixth time, as Johnston waved 
his racquet at the fall, Lawn Ten- 
nis Champion of the U. S. 


World’s Champion 

A tall golfer, in a white shirt 
and a pair of dejected grey flannel 
breeches, went out to the first tee 
of the Philmont Country Club, 
Philadelphia, to play against a nat- 
tier fellow—one arrayed in check- 
erboard golf-pantings, ring-streak- 
ed stockings like a baseball player’s, 
a panama and an eloquent watch- 
fob. On the first hole the tall man 
drove into the woods. He did not 
swear; only a tyro begins swearing 
on the first hole. Instead, he took 
an iron and got out on the fairway. 
This successful feat appeared some- 
what to excite him. He took three 
putts on the green, and a caddy 
wrote 6 on his scorecard. Watch 
Fob was one up. On Hole 2, Watch 
Fob put his approach up behind 
a tree, and his clumsy attempt to 
bunt it onto the the green gave 
the honor back to Grey Breeks. 
Watch Fob was Willie MacFar- 
lane, U. S. Open Champion. Grey 
Breeks was James Barnes, British 
Open Champion. They were play- 
ing for the “Unofficial Champion- 
ship of the World.” 

After the 18 holes at Philmont, 
Barnes was 5 up; 18 holes next day 
at the neighboring Whitemarsh 
Club gave him a lead of 4 more; a 
final 36 over the Columbia Course 
at Washington, D. C., and he had 
the match—12 up. Loser MacFar- 
lane, natty as ever, had played pret- 
ty bad golf. Barnes had been bet- 
ter; in fact, he had made a great 
many holes in par. 

In Toronto, Miss Ada Mackensie 
whipped her ball over the tough 
hassocks of the Royal Ottawa Golf 
course. After her tumbled a va- 
ried field of golfers, women who 
had come to compete in the Cana- 
dian Women’s Open. Accoutred 
perhaps less gaudily than MacFar- 
lane (above) but assuredly more 
seasonably, in homespun skirts and 
woolie what-nots, they played for 
four days, played until all the able 
U. S. women had been eliminated— 
until only Mrs. Alexa Sterling Fra- 
ser was left te face Miss Macken- 
sie—until Mrs. Fraser too, at the 
end of 26 holes, succumbed. 


Waddle 


Because of the vase-like construc. 
tion of her pelvic bones, a woman, 
moving on her legs, must inevitably 
waddle. Some, as a result of 
careful rehearsal or athletic ex- 
ercise, achieve a grace in waddling; 
almost none manage to run, In 
San Francisco a fortnight ago Miss 
Wanda Danley equaled the female 
world’s record for a 100-yard dash 
—11 2/5 seconds. This phenomenal 
pace could be equaled or eclipsed 
by almost any lean-shanked prep- 
school lad who is accounted a run- 
ner. 


Fisticuffs 


These champions—they fight and 
then they don’t fight—and then 
sooner or later they have to fight 
again. And sometimes they come 
as good or better than before, and 
sometimes not so good. Then there 
is another champion. 


That is how some people thought 
it would be when it was announced 
that Mickey Walker, world’s wel- 
terweight champion, was to fight 
Dave Shade, the Californian who 
had been three years trying to pick 
just this scrap, before Tex Rick- 
ard accommodated him and fixed 
the place of the bout in the Yankee 
Stadium in New York City. 


Some feared that Walker would 
be weakened in making the weight 
of 147 pounds, and some thought 
Shade’s weaving, twisting, doubled- 
up way of fighting, with his stiff 
punch and swift attack, would be 
too much for the Champion. 


It was not so. Walker stepped 
into the ring in the best of health 
and outfought his opponent. He 
fought as he has not fought since 
three years ago when he whipped 
Jack Britton in Madison Square 
Garden. He battered Shade and 
weakened him. He punched the 
elasticity out of Shade’s body, and 
he ripped open his face. In the 
last round of the 15 allotted he all 
but knocked Shade out. 

It was brawny and bloody, and 
decisive. 


NOW You Can See, FREE 


just how 


YOUR NAME 


and Address 
Will Look on Your Own 


Personal Stationery 


You don’t have to pay 
in advance. Just mail 
the coupon below. We 
will send you a hand- 
,ome Brochure contain- 
‘ng real sheets and 
envelopes. From our 
samples you can see 
how impressively beau- 
tiful your own name 
and address or 
monogram would 
look in lustrous, 
raised letters on 
your own station- 
ery. See and choose 
from wide selection 
cf color combina- 
tions. No more 
for gold than other 
colors. 


Be Individual 


Why use ordinaay printed paper 
or blank sheets when for so little 
you can have distinctive stationery bearing your own 
name or monogram in lustrous, raised letters? All 
you have to dois mail the coupon and see for yourself 
ow exquisite this stationery is—icel for yourself the 
superior quality of the paper—all at our expense! 
ut don’t wait. Mail the coupon today! 
PERSONAL STATIONERY CORPORATION OF N.Y 
_503 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. C. Tel. Murray Hill 7655 
Personal Stationery Corp. of New York, or 
Dept. T, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Please send me, without charge, your handsome 
Brochure of personal stationery sheets and en- 
velopes showing names and monograms in different 
colors in lustrous raised letters. (We pay the postage). 





AERONAUTICS 


Speed 


The sound of an airplone motor 
in the sky is no novelty to the 
citizens of Mineola, L. I. Planes 
from the airport began to drone 
aver the town in 1917; they have 
never stopped. Mumbling like bum- 
blebees by day, complaining by 
night like mosquitoes brushed, 
for their plaguery, from the beard 
of their God, their noise has jarred 
through the brains of the towns- 
men, mingling its drowsiness with 
the reveries of sleepyheads until 
that jargoning has become part of 
the normal somnolence of the place, 
part of the indistinguishable mur- 
mur of the summer countryside, the 
wash of the salt air and the brood- 
ing rhythm of the distant sound. 


Yet last week a voice tumbled 
out of the sky that made the 
clerk in the Mineola Courthouse 
lift his head from his elbow and 
open his eyes. He stared around 
him, and discovered that all the 
people had run into the square, 
where they stood, jabbering together 
and pointing up to heaven. 

A small blue and gold airplane 
postured above them in a_ sun- 
beam. It climbed against a cur- 
tain of cloud, glided in minute 
undulations as if it ran on tip- 
toes, then pirouetted sharply with 
a flash of light like a little cry, 


while the sunbeam gravely lighted - 


a ballet dancer. And always that 
strange sound accompanied the 
dance—a sound pleasant and terri- 
fying, like the reverberation of an 
enormouse cello-string. But it was 
more, it was increditable, that 
sound....as if the god Pan 
were snoring 

The plane moved so fast that it 
seemed foolish to suppose that the 
solemn and magnificent music bore 
any relation to its maneuvers. Sud- 
denly it banked, began to plunge 
down. An officer on Mitchell Field 
watched it descend. This machine, 
a 1,400 horsepower Curtiss racer, 
with a wing-span of only 22 feet, 
had been sent up for its first 
official speed test. Its manufac- 
turers believed that; it could travel 
255 miles an hour. In it Lieut. 
Alford J. Williams had on an 
ancient shirt, greased with the 
smuts of innumerable flights —a 
good luck shirt. If he had good 
luck in it this time, he would 
fiy that plane, or its duplicate, in 
the International Races at Balti- 
more next month. 

A shadow flicked over the head 
of the officer on the field. He made 
the electric connection that set 
off a stopwatch. In 7.4 seconds 
the shadow crossed the other end 
of a kilometre course. Three times 
more Pitcher Williams took the 
course, then landed. He had 
reached a speed of 302.3 miles an 
hour. 


The Hurry-up Meal that Satisfies 


When you’re “just dash- 
ing out to get a bite”, 
order Shredded Wheat. 
Two of the crisp brown 
whole wheat loaves with 
sugar and cream make a 
most alluring meal that’s 


Shredded 
Wheat 


completely digestible— 
fast as you may eat it. 


Shredded Wheat surely 
packs the maximum of 


energy-giving nourish- 
ment in ready-cooked, 
ready-to-serve, quick-to- 
eat form. 


‘Most food for least money 





The record, because it was made 
from a gliding drop, is not allowed 
in the International Competition, 
but it stands as official in the U. §. 
No human being has ever before 
traveled as fast as Lieut. Williams. 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Mrs. Robert Littell 
of New York (the onetime Anita 
Damrosch, daughter of Walter) a 
son, one of whose grandfathers was 
James G. Blaine, famed Secretary 
of State, and two of whose great- 
grandfathers were Eliakim Littell, 
founder of The Living Age, and Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch, founder of the 
Oratorio Society and introducer of 
German opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House; at Bar Harbor, Me. 


Engaged. Graeme E. Lorimer, 
son of George Horace Lorimer, Edi- 
tor since 1899 of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and author of Letters of 
a Self-Made Merchant to his Son, 
to Miss Sarah Hunter Moss, of 
Bala, Penn. 


Married. The father of famed 
cinema actresses Viola Dana and 
Shirley Mason (one Emil A. Flu- 
grath of Los Angeles) to Miss 
Marie M. Bourgeois, 23, of Quebec. 


Married. Miss Gratia Buell 
Houghton, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Amory Houghton of 
Corning, New York, niece of Alan- 
son B. Houghton, U. S. Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s, to Alan 
Gillespie Rinehart, son of Dr. Stan- 
ley M. Rinehart* and Novelist 
Mary Roberts Rinehart of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and onetime (1923) 
Political Editor of T1imr, the Week- 
ly News-Magazine; in the private 
chapel of the Houghton estate over- 
looking Padanaram Bay, Mass. 


Died. Seymour L. Cromwell, 54, 
onetime (1921-24) President of the 
New York Stock Exchange; at 
Morristown, N. J., of a sudden at- 
tack of pneumonia following a 
slight concussion of the brain suf- 
fered in falling from his horse. 


Died. Herbert Parsons, 56, law- 
yer, Republican politician, onetime 
New York City Alderman (1900- 
1903), onetime member of Congress 
(1905-11), onetime (1916-1920) Re- 
publican National Committeeman 
from New York; in the House of 
Mercy Hospital, Pittsfield, Mass., 
of a ruptured kidney sustained at- 
tempting to ride his son’s motor- 
driven bicycle. 


Died. Alfred C. Bedford, 61, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, who preceded Walter Teagle 
and succeeded John D. Archbold as 
President of that company; at East 
Norwich, L. I., of heart disease. 


*Author of The Commonsense of Health 
(Time, August 25, 1924, MEDICINE). 
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Died. Sir Francis Darwin, 77, 
distinguished botanist, originator 
of the theory that plants have an 
“ynconscious memory,” asker of the 
question “Do plants think?” thrice 
a widower, son of the famed Charles 
Darwin; at Cambridge, England. 


Died. Dr. J. S. Halstead, 107, 
“oldest physician and oldest Free 
Mason in the U. S.,” progenitor of 
80 living descendants, survivor of 
a wife who had passed away at the 
age of 95; at Breckenridge, Mo., in 
the night. For a year he was the 
family physician of Henry Clay, 
famed orator. In 1851 Mrs. Clay 
called him in to treat some slave 
children on their plantation who had 
contracted scarlet fever. He _ be- 
came the friend and medical adviser 
of Mr. Clay, who died in 1852. 


BUSINESS 


Current Situation 


Thus far the coming of fall has 
meant only a mild yet comfortable 
situation of uncertainty. Business 
prospects appear sound and 
healthy, but sufficiently stabilized 
to obviate much speculative enthu- 
siasm. The real difficulty, so far 
as domestic business is concerned, 
is to find an important weak spot. 
Even Congress—long the _ scape- 
goat of business ills—is now per- 
suaded of the political value of a 
constructive rather than a destruc- 
tive attitude toward economic ques- 
tions. If anything, tax reductions 
during the coming year’ should 
make prospective legislation attrac- 
tive to business. 


In this bright business Eden, 
however, some are already eyeing 
the realtor as a possible serpent.. 
Despite a strong tendency to in- 
many large centres, rents are dis- 
crease construction operations in 
tinctly sagging. Florida go-getters 
who come north to raise funds for 
the conversion of mangrove 
swamps into U. S. Rivieras still 
are entrusted with ample funds, 
but are meeting with increased 
skepticism in many quarters. Spec- 
ulative apartment-builders are cul- 
tivating a less haughty “take it or 
leave it” attitude. 

Yet the tremendous underlying 
strength in the money situation 
gives assurance to even the most 
skeptical. Business may sag but it 
cannot crash. 





Will-o’-the-Wisp 


An hour before midnight three 
figures slipped into Pier 59, at the 


foot of W. 17th St., Manhattan. 
They went in by a side door. With- 
in they were jerked upward by an 
elevator. Two of them went 
abroad the steamer Olympic. The 
third bade them farewell. 





Next morning startled U. S. fin- 
anciers scanned an item in their 
newspapers and speculated. Quite 
without warning to the public, 
J. P. Morgan and his London part- 
ner, Vivian Smith, had sailed for 
England, and Thomas W. Lamont 
had sent them off. 


Gasoline Tax 


Forty-four states and the District 
of Columbia are endeavoring to pay 
for roads built primarily for the 
convenience of motorists, by laying 
a tax on gasoline sales. Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
New York alone of tne states still 
lack a gasoline tax. Moreover, 
there exists a constant tendency to 
increase the amount of the tax. 

Present tax rates range from lc 
in North Dakota, Rhode Island and 
Texas up to 5c in South Carolina. 
In 23 states it is 2c, and in 13 
states 3c. 

In 1919 only four states  pos- 
sessed such a tax, and revenue 
from it brought in only $553,987. 
Last year, with taxes in 35 states, 
revenue had risen to $79,734,490. 
This year it is estimated that the 
44 states possessing the tax will 
collect $139,906,242. 

An interesting by-product of gas- 
oline tax statistics is the record of 
the number of gallons consumed in 
the different states. California, it 
is estimated, will lead this year 
with 593,727,300 gallons; Ohio 


and every purse. 


comes second with 558,720,000; 
Pennsylvania third with 552,864,150. 
Fourth is Michigan, home of motor 
industry with 390,395,250, while 
Texas, home of distances and oil 
wells, runs fifth with 360,770,400. 
The next five (in order) are: In- 
diana with 293,267,250; Iowa with 
277,257,600; Missouri with 236,349, 
225,000; Wisconsin with 236,349, 
450; Minnesota with 226,546.650. 
No figures are reported for the 
four states lacking the tax. 


Atterbury for Rea 


Samuel Rea, President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, retired last 
week, at 70. He will remain as a 
director. Mr. Rea, who rose from 
rodman in a chain gang, through 
every department of the railroad to 
election to the Presidency in 1913, 
is an industrialist of a school that 
is rapidly passing into legend— 
a school whose favorite reading 
matter is the Bible, whose favorite 
exercise is obtained with an ax 
handle, who believe that work is 
the secret of their success, and who 
—nourished in the fervor of an 
epoch fat with expansion—have an 
impugnable faith in every man’s 
ability to succeed. True to the con- 
vention of his school, he will de- 
vote the rest of his life to farm- 


ing. 

He will be succeeded by W. W. 
Atterbury, another member of the 
thinning company of self-made cap- 
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FISK 


There is a Fisk Tire for every car, every road 
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Inheritance Taxes 
and Your Estate 


The amount of such taxes 
your estate must pay de- 
pendslargely uponthetype 
of investments you hold. It 
is even possible that more 
than one state, and in addi- 
tion the Federal govern- 
ment, may impose taxes 
on the same security! 
Such multiple taxation 
may often be avoided by 
the proper selection of 
your holdings. 


Our booklet ‘‘Why Estates 
Shrink,” outlining this informa- 
tion in detail, will be ofinterest 
to every investor. Let us send 
you a copy gratis without 
obligation. 


Ask for 1-2456 
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13.71% Increase 
In Net Earnings 


of the operated utilities of 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


for the 12 months ended 
July 31, 1925, is an active 
factor in the increasing 
attractiveness of the 


Company’s securities. 


Illustrated booklet and cir- 
cular E. D. 326 on request. 
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EX-PRESIDENT REA 


True to convention 


tains of industry. W. W. Atterbury, 
however, is no captain, but a gen- 
eral, that title having been formal- 
ly conferred upon him on the oc- 
casion of services which he rendered 
as chief railroad man for the Amer- 


PRESIDENT ATTERBURY 
Flashy ties 


ican Expeditionary Force in France. 
Mr. Atterbury’s biography, if 
drawn up by the late Alger, might 
be entitled, From Apprentice to 
President. Although he began his 
formal career as a shop appren- 
tice in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
yards, he is a graduate of Yale 
(1886), wears a rakish hat, offsets 
a flashy taste in ties with a grizzled 
military mustache. 


Gasoline Locomotives 
Not satisfied with crippling the 
street railways and furnishing ac- 
tive competition to the short-haul 
36 








steam roads, the ever-growing mo- 
tor industry is now beginning to 
appropriate the very tracks of the 
steam locomotive. It is likely that 
this invasion will never be crowned 
with complete success. Yet it is 
equally likely that the gasoline lo- 
comotive will in a few years be 
a familiar sight on branch lines of 
most U. S. railway systems. 

The latest experiment—for it is 
still such—in rail transportation 
under gasoline power will be tried 
on the Rock Island, on whose rails 
Mack Truck will soon place the 
“Mack Rail Car.” This new en- 
gine has resulted from three years’ 
study of the problem; it is prac- 
tically regular railway equipment, 
and can be coupled into two-, three- 
or four-car trains with 90 horse 
power motors on each truck. 

The main argument for the new 
gas locomotive is its saving in la- 
bor costs. On a daily mileage of 
200 miles, all overhead costs on a 
steam train amount to from $1.20 
to $1.50 per mile. Advocates of 
the gas locomotive claim that sim- 
ilar overhead costs on their new 
trains can be held down to 60c a 
mile. Thus, savings on a gasoline 
over a steam train would amount to 
$12,000 to $36,000 per year, de- 
pending on mileage. 

The new “Mack Rail Car” has 
an all-steel Pullman body, weighs 
about 30 tons and is over 54 feet 
long. 


Ford’s Garnets 


Last week despatches called at- 
tention to one of the ramifications 
of Henry Ford’s business not hith- 
erto generally known. Mr. Ford 
owns one of the richest garnet 
mines in the world. It is located 
on the side of Bear Hill in Dan- 
bury, N. H. 

The garnets from Bear Hill will 
never grace the tiaras of dowagers 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


What Are You Doing 
About It? 


Over 8,000 employers of the 
United States are carrying 
Group Insurance on the lives 
of 2,225,000 employees. 

This insurance covers whole 
groups of employees under a 
single contract without medical 
examination, in amounts vary- 
ing from $500 to $10,000 per 
employee. Includes total perma- 
nent disability without extra 
charge. 

GROUP INSURANCE for em- 
ployees of factories, stores and business 
concerns of all kinds is rapidly increas- 
ing. It has proved of value to those 
who have adopted it, and others will 
take it up as soon as they learn of 
its usefulness. : N 

Our book on “GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE?” will gladly be mailed 
you without obligation. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPA 
a 


Boston. Massacmuserré 


A STRONG COMPANY. Over 

Sixty Years in Business. Lib- 

eral as to Contract. Safe and 
Secure in Every Way. 

















A Man With a 
Thousand Dollars 


MAN with a thousand dollars walked into the offices 
of S.W.STRAUS & CO. about 20 years ago. 


He invested his funds in a first mortgage security, ex- 
plaining that he wished to reinvest the money when the 
mortgage was due and build up a permanent investment 
fund, as a guarantee against old age and in order to leave 
something behind him. 


Today,this man has more than $50,000 invested in sound, 
first mortgage securities. He has never hada large income; 
never made a “lucky” financial stroke, but he hasinvested 
his surplus, reinvested his interest and maturing funds 
and added what he could from time to time. Today he is 
known as a substantial, successful citizen and faces the 
future without fear. 


What this man has done you can do, too. The important 
thing is to start right. Select conservative, safe securities. 
Straus Bonds furnish the ideal medium for building up a 
fortune. Investigate the STRAUS PLAN. Write today for 
our new booklet—Easy Street, which will show how you, 
too, can obtain financial independence. Ask for our— 


BOOKLET L-1525 


The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it at once as 
the premier real estate security. 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 
Straus BuILpING Straus BuILDING Straus BuiLpInc 


565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
New York SAN FRANCISCO Cuicaco 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
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© Urner 
Par Golf 


French, Shriner & Urner 
golf oxfords are especially 
designed to lower your 
score by reducing “men- 
tal hazards”. 



























To extreme comfort and 
smart style they add the 
many advantages of the 
“Twin-Grip”’ golf sole. 


Spikes may be changed to 
studs (or vice versa) in 
less than 5 minutes. 


On request to Golf Dept., 
6: Melcher St., Boston, 
we will gladly send a fold- 
er showing several models 
equipped with this sole. 


New York 


350 Madison Ave. 153 Broadway 
Borden Bldg. Singer Bldg. 


Chicago 


106 Michigan Avenue (South) 
Monroe Bldg. 


Other stores in New York (7), 
Brooklyn (1), Chicago (2), Detroit 
(1), Philadelphia (1), Cleveland 
(1), St. Paul (1), Minneapolis 
(1), Kansas City (1) and Seattle 
(1). Agencies in other important 
cities. 
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—for the stones are cloudy and 
flawed—but they are excellent for 
Mr. Ford’s purposes. There is a 
seam of mica schist outcropping on 
Bear Hill with the garnets set so 
thickly in it, that in parts they 
compose 85% of the whole by 
weight, and the seam is expected 
to average 60%. Mr. Ford’s engi- 
neers are still exploring the de- 
posit, drilling holes into the hard 
garnets which blunt the steel drills 
used, with astonishing rapidity. In 
addition the outcropping is being 
blasted and carried away. The ex- 
plosive readily fractures the mica 
which binds the garnets together 
and sends the stones fiying. Many 
a carload is shipped away to Mr. 
Ford’s glass plants. 

There they are crushed into tiny 
fragments, and _ separated from 
other rock on inclined vibrating 
tables.* Then they are used for 
polishing the glass that goes to 
make windshields and windows. 


Food in Unison 


In South America suspension of 
business at midday is practically 
universal; banks close, everything 
closes except places of rest and 
refreshment. Hitherto this practice 
has been considered too leisurely 
for the hurry-up methods of the 
north. 

Quite contrarily, however, for 
purposes of time-saving and effi- 
ciency, wholesale drug and chemi- 
cal firms in Manhattan decided last 
week to try a uniform 12 to 1 
lunch hour during which all de- 
partments of their firms would 
do no business whatever. 


The reason for the arrangement 
was the expected saving of time 
and telephone calls by absolute 
certainty as to the hours when 
anyone is to be at lunch. Other 
businesses are watching the experi- 
ment. If it succeeds, it will pos- 
sibly be applied in other lines of 
work. 


United Cigar Hose 

Cigars and cigarets, smoking arti- 
cles of all kinds, then chewing gum 
and candy, then safety razors and 
toilet articles, then radio equip- 
ment—such has been the growing 
repertoire of the United Cigar 
Stores. 

Not by way of increasing its ci- 
gar store repertoire, but by way of 
branching into sales of another 
product in separate stores, the 
United Cigar Stores Co. last week 
organized a subsidiary—“The Big 
Value Sales Co.” The capitaliza- 
tion of the subsidiary is only $25,- 
000. At first there is to be a 
single experimental store in Man- 
hattan, although sites for 50 more 
have been selected if the first 
succeeds. 

Nothing to do with tobacco or 
candy is on the program of the 
new organization. It begins by 
selling hosiery. It will expand to 





*The garnets are twice as heavy as the 


quartz, four times as heavy as_ the 


mica with which it is found, and sinks 
to the bottom in the shaking process. 














include men’s furnishings and wo- 
men’s underwear. 

Asked a jokester: “Will the public 
soon. be advised that it can have 13 
green certificates with every union 
suit it buys on Saturday?” 


Turnovers 


Ever since the disastrous period 
of 1920-21, merchants and manv- 
facturers alike have endeavored to 
secure the highest possible profits 
with the smallest possible inven- 
tories. Such a policy, to be profit- 
able, requires very rapid “turnover 
of stock”, and just this phrase has 
become a fetish throughout U. §. 
business. 

Statistics recently compiled illus- 
trate how successfully this “quick 
turnover” policy is being followed 
in respect to the commodities most 
greatly in demand: 





Whole- Com- 
Class Producer saler Retailer bined 
Clothing sins 4.5 17 
Drugs ... 2.3 3.6 2.3 0.9 
Groceries .... 4.6 5.6 8.3 19 
Hardware .. 2.8 3.6 2.1 0.9 
Shoes .......... 3.2 3.7 1.9 0.9 
Average ...... 3. 4.1 3.8 13 


Although the retail grocer has 
the highest turnover, yet  whole- 
salers as a class outrank retailers 
in this respect. The fact that all 
stocks of clothing and _ groceries 
turn over twice as rapidly as drugs, 
hardware and shoes throws con- 
siderable light on the greater suc- 
cess of chain store organizations of 
late years in just these two fields. 






















Here is the Miller ‘‘Life-line’ 
of satisfied customers 


THE increase in sales to old customers, shown 
on the chart above, is but one_important 
reason for you to consider Miller Bonds as@ 
wise investment. Remember that while sales 
have grown, capital and surplus have als 
grown—on the average of 100 per cent each 
year. Each issue of Miller Bonds is secured 
by a first mortgage on an independently ap 
praised office building, hotel or apartment 
structure. 


Interest up to 7 per cent. Normal federal 
income tax refunded. Various state taxes Ie 
funded or paid. Genuineness of each bond 
certified by a bank. Denominations— 100, 
$500, $1000. Bonds with a guarantee of 
principal and interest, available if desired. 

It will pay you to find out more about 
Miller Bonds and descriptions of current 
offerings paying interest up to 7 per cent 


Write for Booklet 7809. 


G.L. MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 












30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
NO INVESTOR EVER LOST A DOLLAR IN 


MILLER mortaace BONDS 
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EDUCATION 
(Contiued from Page 31) 


Princeton ’23 his name was Saul 
Makrauer. In Yale ’07 (Sheffield 
Scientific School) his name was 
Samuel B. Rosenbaum. It is the 
post-graduate careers of these men 
that is interesting, for they are 
usually born teachers of an 
efficient, 20th Century kind. This 
month, the opening of a new pre- 
paratory school, The Milford School 
of New York, was an illustration 
of the “shark” type’s capabilities. 
Thereby also hangs a story about 
stepladders to the golden apples 
of learning. 


But for the tutorial abilities of 
Sam Rosenbaum, the list of Yale 
graduates in and around the 
Class of 1907 might have been 
much smaller than it turned out. 
And having been graduated, Sam 
Rosenbaum, no man to under-rate 
his abilities, saw no reason why 
succeeding classes should demin- 
ish for want of his services. Not 
only did he see a fat living in it. 
He was “a good Yale man.” And 
as the tutoring classes he con- 
ducted around examination times 
grew with the years in size and 
fame, he constituted himself “brain 
coach” to many a thick-witted Yale 
athlete, gratis. 


“Rosie” had intelligent relatives. 
There was tall, cadaverous Joseph 
(“Old Joe’) Rosenbaum, Cornell 
and Yale graduate, a mathemati- 
cian who even cranked his automo- 
bile with the precision of a man 
bisecting a hypotenuse. There was 
tall, cadaverous Hyman (“Hymie’”’) 
Rosenbaum, Pennsylvania graduate, 
another mathematician, a genius so 
ahsent-minded that the adolescent 
oafs he taught often mistook him 
for a “nut” at first. There was 
Harris Rosenbaum, Yale physicist, 
terse, time-saving, efficient. Later 
there was Joseph Rosenbaum II, 
Cornell botanist. 


All of these eventually joined the 
able tutorial staff formed with Har- 
ris, by sauve, swarthy Samuel, who 
has always remained the driving 
power of their educational projects. 
Eis brisk, confident speech, the 
quick movements of his chunky 
body, the very sheen of his black 
hair and the flashing smile on 
his wide mouth, gave an impres- 
sion of prime mental masculinity 
that has attracted colleagues and 
stimulated faltering students. 
“Here,” say the latter, “is a man 
who makes molehills of moun- 
tains. He is swift, sure, knows 
what is wanted. Though warm- 
hearted, he is cold-blooded toward 
examinations. He spots them, stabs 
them. I am a fool, but he will, 
for a deserved sum, equip me for 
this coming crisis.” 


“Rosie’s,” in New Haven, swiftly 
became as famous as those other 
academic stepladders—the late 
“Widow” Nolan’s (into Harvard) 
and witty John Hun’s (into Prince- 
ton). Its doors widened to receive, 
as well as shaky seniors, floundering 
sub-freshmen anxious for summer 
work or seeking to continue their 


RESULTS COUNT 


---the one reason why more and 


more investors are turning to 





The Profitable Result 
of 7% Compounded 


Money grows surprisingly fast 
when interest is compounded at 
7%. If you invest $50 a month in 
7% Smith Bonds, and reinvest 
your interest at the same rate, you 
will have saved, in 10 years, 
$8,657.10. This sum, invested at 
7%, will pay you an income of 
more than $50 a month; that is, a 
monthly income greater than your 
monthly investment. 


A larger or smaller monthly in- 
vestment will produce a propor- 
tionate monthly income. Our 
free booklet, “How to Build an 
Independent Income,” explains 
all details. 


SMITH 
O BONDS 


NLY one thing really counts when you 

invest your money—results. Either an 

investment turns out right, or it doesn’t. It 
brings you satisfaction—or regret. 


Since The F. H. Smith Company was founded, in 
1873, men and women who have put their money 
into our First Mortgage Investments have known 
but one result—perfect safety and perfect satisfac- 
tion. Behind Smith Bonds there is now a record of 
no loss to any investor in 52 years. 


7% INTEREST ON EVERY PAYMENT 


When you buy Smith Bonds, the liberal interest rate 
of 7% contributes much to the results you can ac- 
complish with the money you save and invest. 
Moreover, you have the privilege of using our In- 
vestment Savings Plan, which gives you the full 
rate of bond interest on every payment. 


You may use this plan to buy a single $100, $500 or 
$1,000 Smith Bond by payments extended over ten 
months, or to create a competence by systematic in- 
vestment over a period of years. If your savings 
average $10, $20, $50 or more a month, they may be 


invested safely at 7%. 


Although our Investment Savings Plan is designed 
primarily to make 7% Smith Bonds conveniently 
available to investors of moderate means, large in- 
vestors also find it profitable, because under this 
plan odd sums of money may be invested immedi- 
ately at 7%, without waiting to accumulate the full 


price of a bond. 
SEND FOR THESE TWO BOOKLETS 


Let us send you our two booklets, “Fifty-two Years 
of Proven Safety” and “How to Build an Independ- 
ent Income.” The first of these booklets tells about 
the time-tested safety features which have made 
Smith Bonds the choice of investors in 48 States 
and 30 foreign lands. The second booklet explains 
all details of our Investment Savings Plan and 
points out the results you can accomplish by sys- 
tematic investment at 7%. 


Send your name and address today, on the form 
below, for copies of these two booklets. 


The F. H. Smith Company 


Founded 1873 


NEW YORK . “14: . PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA Smith Building, Washington, D.C. MINNEAPOLIS 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 


Address. 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 





FEB. Q¥ FROM NEW YORK. 


WORLDS GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


And next winter—why not 
anotherstep in the field of tra- 
vel? Seehowmuchthis cruise 
crowdsinto 2 months....You 
sail Feb.9. Inafew days, balmy 
Madeira. Then, the places 
every traveller sees,—Cadiz, 
Algiers, Naples, Constanti- 
nople. Also the places most 
travellers miss,—Lisbon, Bey- 
rout,ancientSyracuse,andfairy- 
like Venice. Almost 3 weeks 
in the Holy Land and Egypt. 
64 daysinall....$.S. Empress 
of France, chosen twice for 
voyages by the Prince of 
Wales....In this itinerary is the 
promise. In Canadian Pacific 
management will be the ful- 
fillment. For the accommo- 
dation you wish, at the rate 
you wish, please reserve now. 


Helpful Literature 


Compiled by cruise experts. 
Inquire your local agent, or 
nearest Canadian Pacific Ag- 
ent. New York, 344 Madison 
Ave., Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd. Other principal cities. 
Personal service, if desired. 
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studies after expulsion from board- 

ing schools. 
It was the 

spirits from 


roving 
that 


advent of 
prep school 


SAM B. ROSENBAUM 


“Mountains into molehills’’ 


brought upon “Rosie’s” school a 
certain odium, in the eyes of prop- 
er parents and_ professors. At 
tutoring schools, discipline is a 
matter of small import. The pu- 
pils pay roundly for intensified 
instruction; they are bound, in 
common sense, to attend classes. 
What has conduct to do with pas- 
sing examinations? And what 
more natural, with a long year of 
college discipline ahead of them, 
than for boys who have been gril- 
ling through hot summer after- 
noons to brighten their evenings 
and week-ends with mad pranks? 
Particularly when some of the boys 
are rich and spoiled, with a suite 
at the Taft Hotel, another in New 
York, and a sleek roadster in the 
garage; or when they are bump- 
tious zanies anxious to impress the 
loose-lived upperclassmen with 
whom they find themselves thrown; 
or full-blooded Nordics soon to go 
into training? The parental at- 
titude was: our son is unusual (or 
erratic or talented or temperamental 
or stupid) and he needs special, in- 
dividual attention. The Rosen- 
baum Tutoring School gave him 
special attention, mentally, and left 
him to his own devices out of the 
classroom as any businesslike con- 
cern naturally would. 


Nevertheless, there came a time 
(1916) when it was thought that 
there were “more distractions in 
the town than was good for the 
students.” And the Rosenbaum 
brothers founded the Milford School 
at a village thus named, hard 
by New Haven on Long Island 


Sound. This was distinctly not” 
a cramming or tutoring school, yet 
retained “all the charm of the old 
regime”—i. e. special attention to — 
individual cases, never more than ~ 
five boys to a class. To the tu- 
torial system were added dormi- © 
tories, rules, athletics, school spirit, 
To the various types of scholastic © 
failures, make-up students, sickly © 
and discouraged boys, was added 
the brilliant type who sought to © 
escape the lockstep of his former — 
school and get ahead on the double. ~ 
It was a distinctly successful ex- 
periment, as proved by a high re. 
cord in the college board entrance 
examinations of the past nine years © 
and a constantly enlarging student 
body. 


Now the Rosenbaums have turned 
their attention to the problem of 
the city boy. “If he lives at home, 
he is handicapped by the many con- 
flicting interests and the social life 
of the city. If he attends one of 
the larger public or private schools, 
he is swallowed up in _ crowded 
classes.” In a big mansion far 
uptown in Manhattan, their Mil- 
ford School of New York will meet, 
efficiently one may be sure, the 
“vital need” of a few special stu- 
dents of two kinds: the youngster 
about to enter preparatory school 
for whom a running start is de- 
sired; the collegebound lad for 
whom the council and equipment of 
famed conquerors of the board of 
examinations is thought necessary. 


A Scientific 
Skin Preparation 


Not just a “rubbing alcohol” 


Alcorub is refreshing, 
stimulating and beneficial 


to the most sensitive skin. 


INSIST ON ALCORUB 
Your Druggist Has It 








